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METHODISM AND THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


URING the last half-century the task of understanding 

and judging the influence of Methodism has steadily 
progressed. The days of ignorant prejudice and passionate 
hostility are well-nigh over. Lecky and Halévy have done 
justice to the decisive effects of the Methodist Revival in 
the sphere of politics, manners and social order. The Ham- 
monds and Wellman Warner have traced its economic 
consequences. Competent Church historians, both Anglican 
and Nonconformist, have acknowledged, in handsome terms, 
the debt of their own Churches to the great religious awaken- 
ing in the eighteenth century. Le Pére Piette, the Fran- 
ciscan, indeed, concludes that it was Methodism that saved 
Protestantism for the modern world. Curiously, it is in 
the world of literature, where presumably social and eccle- 
siastical passions are quiescent, that there has been an 
egregious blindness to the significance of Methodism. There 
is still a perverse tradition that whatever may have been 
its results elsewhere, Methodism has no literary importance. 
Even Leslie Stephen was a sinner in this respect. He admits - 
that ‘it is impossible to explain literary changes if the literary 
movement is taken by itself as an isolated phenomenon.’ 
We might therefore have expected him to realize that a 
movement so far-reaching as Methodism would be sure to 
produce its effects in every sphere. Yet, innocent of Anglican 
bias though he was, he contrasts the literary result of the 
Oxford Movement with that of the Evangelical Revival, 
and deplores, in the latter, the absence of any literature 
possessing more than a purely historical interest! This is 
but another crying instance of the provincialism of outlook 
that seems to dog the professional littérateur. 
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Truth emerges, however. Contrast Stephen’s verdict with 
a recent statement by Lord David Cecil in his sensitive and 
moving study of William Cowper. ‘Finally, Evangelicalism, 
and in this also it was unique among the philosophies of its 
day, could satisfy the temperament of the artist. For it 
alone set a supreme value on that emotional exaltation 
in which the greatest art is produced; it alone made the 
imagination the centre of its system, and not a mere decora- 
tive appendage to it. An attitude of civilized disillusionment 
is all very well in its way, but it is not conducive to creative 
art. Wesley could have appreciated Dante as Voltaire and 
_ even Dr. Johnson could never have done. The Evangelicals 
- may have disliked poetry, but their sublime conception of the 
universal plan was the most imaginative poem of its day.’ 
It is interesting to find Lord David Cecil thus linking 
Wesley and Dante. In the eighteenth century another 
aristocratic man of letters had descried their kinship; for 
Horace Walpole dismisses Dante (save the mark!) as ‘a 
Methodist parson in Bedlam!’ 
- Of the great mediaeval hymn, the Dies Irae, Archbishop 
Trench says, ‘The grand use which Goethe has made of it 
in his Faust, may have helped to bring it to the knowledge 
of some who would not otherwise have known it; or if they 
had, would not have believed its worth if “a prophet of 
their own” had not thus set his seal of recognition upon it.’ 
The time is ripe for some critic of undisputed eminence thus 
to sponsor the early literature of Methodism, to reveal its 
beauties and to trace its influence. Meanwhile the aim of 
this article is to offer some suggestions which may prove 
that the literary influence of Methodism was far wider and 
deeper than our historians have discerned; that it was, 
indeed, one of the main tributaries contributing to that 
fertilizing river which is called the Romantic Revival. 
While we should be on our guard against a too rigid text- 
book division of our literary history into ‘periods,’ there 
' can be no doubt that the early eighteenth century was 
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predominantly ‘classical.’ Of that classic edifice of Augustan 
letters, Addison and Pope were the twin pillars. Mr. Henry 
Bett quotes De Quincey on Addison: ‘Addison in particular 
shrank from every bold and every profound expression as 
from an offence against good taste. He dared not for his 
life have used the word passion except in the vulgar sense 
of an angry paroxysm. He durst as soon have danced a 
hornpipe on the top of the Monument as have talked of 
“rapturous emotion.”” What would he have said? Why, 
“sentiments that were of a nature to prove agreeable after 
an unusual rate.””’ 

In the same way, and in spite of Gulliver’s Travels, there 
was nothing romantic about Swift. A man suffering from 
his malaise, compounded of cynicism, thwarted ambition, 
and an irresistible bias for destructive criticism, would 
hardly have been made ‘romantic’ if he had read all the 
books in Don Quixote’s library. 

As for poetry, Bossuet’s saying ‘Le bon sens est le maitre 
de la vie humaine,’ might have been the chosen text of 
Pope and the rest. The excellence of Pope’s writings con- 
sisted, in the words of Coleridge, ‘in just and acute observa- 
tions on men and manners in an artificial state of society, 
as their matter and substance; and in the logic of wit conveyed 
in smooth and strong epigrammatic couplets as their form. 
A point was to be looked for at the end of every second 
line, and the whole was, as it were, a sorites\of epigrams.’ 

To a mind like that of Pope, ecstatic fervour, imaginative 
boldness, the note of wonder, savour of ‘enthusiasm’ and 
spiritual pride. 

In pride, in reas’ning pride our error lies, 

All quit their sphere and rush into the skies. 
Now this anti-romantic temper, of which Pope was the 
typical representative, was practically universal in the age - 
in which Methodism was born. Wordsworth remarked that 
‘with one or two negligible exceptions, the poetry of the 
period intervening between the publication of Paradise 
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Lost and The Seasons, does not contain a single new image 
of external nature, and scarcely presents a familiar one from 
which it can be inferred that the eye of the poet had been 
steadily fixed upon his object, much less that his feelings 
had urged him to work upon it in the spirit of genuine imagin. 
ation.’ Mr. Henry Bett continues: ‘It would be equally true 
to say that for a similar period, beginning and ending a little 
later, say, from the death of Henry Vaughan to the youth 
of Robert Burns, the lyrical note was never heard in these 
islands. Fire and fervour, the sense of wonder, the arresting 
note of reality had all gone. Lyrical passion, sincerity and 
’ spontaneity reappear first of all in the Hymns of Methodism.’ 

But these hymns, glorious and thrilling as they are, were 
rooted in the Methodist experience of salvation. No doubt 
literary critics will be astonished at the suggestion that 
they should make a pilgrimage to Aldersgate Street. Never- 
theless, broadly speaking, the Romantic Movement in 
England began when John Wesley made his famous entry 
in the Journal on May 24, 1738. ‘About a quarter to nine, 
I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation, and an assurance was given me 
that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from the law of sin and death.’ ‘That same memorable 
night,’ Charles Wesley writes, ‘my brother was brought 
in triumph by a troop of friends, and declared “I believe!”’’ 
They then sang Charles Wesley’s exultant lines, composed 
the previous day on his own conversion: 

Where shall my wondering soul begin? 
How shall I all to heaven aspire? 

Theodore Watts Dunton defined Romanticism as ‘the 
Renascence of Wonder.’ Brunetiére, as ‘the emancipation 
of the ego.’ Rousseau stressed ‘vital and immediate feeling.’ 
With these tests in mind, let us return to May 24, 1738, 
and we find a perfect cluster of romantic elements—‘ heart 
strangely warmed,’ an ‘assurance was given me,’ ‘where 
shall my wondering soul begin?’—feeling, immediate vision, 
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intuition, wonder. Note also that significant italicizing of 
the personal pronouns, my, mine, me. If, then, by Romantic 
we mean the note in poetry, in art, in life, when it rises 
from the traditional or imitative level to the climaxes of 
inspiration, when to those wrapped in the commonplace 
of daily use, the immeasurable heavens break open to their 
highest, are we not entitled to claim Methodism as being 
not only a prelude, but one of the main causes of the new 
springtime in literature? 

Does not Keats’s sonnet On first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer graphically express the experience of John Wesley 
on that fateful night: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new pianet swims into his ken; 
The very touchstone of Romanticism is this note of rapture 
and wonder. It is not too much to say that it was Methodism 
which restored to English religion this note, and indeed 
brought the very word back into common circulation. In 
spite of all accusations of ‘enthusiasm’ and their own sense 
of the peril of letting one’s feelings run ‘in soft luxurious 
flow,’ the Wesleys were not afraid of rapture. They would 
have subscribed heartily to Seeley’s dictum, ‘No heart is 
pure that is not passionate; no virtue is safe that is not 
enthusiastic.’ The characteristic note of Anglican worship 
is Reverence; that of Methodism, Rapture. And rapture | 
is more positive and splendid than reverence; it includes 
and transcends it. 

Dr. Doddridge wrote: 

Ye humble souls that seek the Lord, 

Chase all your fears away, 

And bow with pleasure down to see 

The place where Jesus lay. 
Wesley substituted rapture, and lifted: the whole stanza to 
another plane. The alteration of that crucial word really 
bridges the gulf between the decent moderation of the 
Augustan age, and the transports of the Romantic movement. 
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It is clear that the word was a favourite with the Wesleys, 
We meet with it frequently, e.g. in that inspired outburst: 
The dear tokens of His passion 
Still His dazzling body bears ; 
Cause of endless exultation 
To his ransomed worshippers : 
With what rapture 
Gaze we on those glorious scars! 
Rapture is le mot juste, the only possible word. 
No word less radiant could do justice also to the believer's 
experience of pardon and reconciliation. 


O the rapturous height 
Of the holy delight 
Which I felt in the life-giving blood! 
One final instance of Charles Wesley’s lyrical passion 
ought not to be omitted. It was suggested by St. Augustine’s 
‘Moriar ne moriar, ut eam videam,’ and was written in 1749, 


I cannot see Thy face, and live, 
Then let me see Thy face, and die! 


Mr. Bett makes the daring but not unjustified claim, ‘there 
is nothing in our literature with that accent between Crashaw 
and Coleridge.’ 

This novel and astonishing spirit of rapture, immediacy 
and wonder in John Wesley’s preaching and Charles Wesley’s 
poetry, was diffused far and wide in the experience of their 
converts. Through the length and breadth of the land, 
ardour and enthusiasm, the sense of beauty, joy and freedom 
were re-kindled. England entered into a new springtime. 

Listen to John Nelson, the Yorkshire stone-mason. When 
imprisoned for preaching Methodism, he writes, ‘My soul 
was as a watered garden, and I could sing praises to God 
all the day long, for He turned my captivity into joy, and 
gave me rest on the boards as if I had been on a bed of down. 
Now could I say “God’s service is perfect freedom.”’ 
(Shades of Hoadly and Warburton!) 

John Haime, a private soldier in the British army in 
Flanders, strikes the same note of thrilling joy. In the 
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midst of a sanguinary battle he confesses that ‘my heart 
was filled with love, peace and joy, more than tongue could 
express. I was in a new world.’ 

Samson Staniforth, another Methodist soldier, tells the 
story of his conversion when on night sentinel duty: ‘As 
I looked up to heaven I saw the clouds open exceeding 
bright and I saw Jesus hanging on the cross. At the same 
moment these words were applied to my heart, “Thy sins 
are forgiven thee.”” My chains fell off, my heart was free. All 
guilt was gone and my soul was filled with unutterable peace.’ 

Out of scores of similar testimonies, we have space only 
for that of George Shadford: ‘In an instant the Lord filled 
my soul with divine love as quick as lightning. Immediately 
my eyes flowed with tears and my heart with love. Tears 
of joy and sorrow ran mingled down my cheeks. O what 
sweet distress was this! As I walked home along the streets 
I seemed to be in Paradise. When I read my Bible it seemed 
to be an entirely new book. Everything appeared new and 
stood in a new relation to me.’ 

Perhaps it is not to be expected that literary historians 
should concern themselves with spiritual phenomena, especi- 
ally when average folk—tradesmen, soldiers, farmers, 
labourers, mechanics—are involved. It is hard for the ortho- 
dox bookman to rise above his detachment and ‘high- 
browism.’ Nevertheless it would be worth their while to 
face the fact that Charles Wesley’s lyrics became the com- 
panion of the Bible in tens of thousands of English homes, . 
and that multitudes of our countrymen, through their 
evangelical experience, entered into a marvellous new world 
of light and beauty and freedom. Mr. Handley Jones says: 
‘The Wesleys actually succeeded in making a generation 
of ordinary John Bull Englishmen think and feel in this 
highly romantic fashion. In preaching a religious revival 
they brought about a psychological revolution; and when 
at last the romantic writers appeared on the stage, they 
found an audience already trained to understand them.’ Ss 
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This judgement may be accepted. But the phrase ‘ordinary 
John Bull Englishmen’ does our fellow-countrymen a serious 
injustice. ‘John Bull’ is by no means an adequate symbol 
of the national character. Chaucer never thought of himself 
as John Bull, nor did Sir Philip Sidney. Really, John Bull 
would not have done any one of the three things in which 
Englishmen have been supreme. He would not have written 
our poetry; he would not have been the great adventurer 
of the modern world; he would not have made our grand 
experiment of political liberty. There are glowing depths 
and soaring heights in the ‘ordinary Englishmen’ of which 
John Bull has never dreamed. Even the demonstrative 
enthusiasm of our great football crowds is a sufficient dis- 
proof of the John Bull hypothesis. The strong silent English- 
man, a blend of Chinese stoicism and Prussian rigidity, is 
a modern affectation. Wherever, on this theory, did our 
inexhaustible poetry spring from, the poetry that over- 
flows its banks and continually invades the quiet meadows 
of our prose writers from Donne, Sir Thomas Browne and 
Jeremy Taylor to Carlyle and Ruskin? What has happened 
to the splendid eloquent figures of the seventeenth century, 
to the exuberant Elizabethan gentleman, to the passionate 
men of the Wars of the Roses and the Civil War? Has not 
M. Halévy insisted that in the eighteenth century England 
was regarded throughout Europe as ‘le pays: classique de 
lémeute’? Our most popular novelist is not the humdrum 
Trollope but the theatrical Dickens; and our most fashion- 
able statesman is Disraeli! It is therefore a grave misreading 
of the English character to ignore this perennial quality of 
richness, romance, emotional intensity. 

The religious renaissance of the eighteenth century is by 
no means an incongruous thing to have happened in Eng- 
land. The fact is, Methodism appealed to something inde- 
structible in the English heart, and set chords vibrating 
which are never more than temporarily quiescent. The 
Wesley brothers between them are no bad epitome of our 
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paradoxical national temperament—practical common sense 
and discipline combined with imagination and poetic passion. 
The Methodist Revival, then, and the Romantic Movement 
are not strange bedfellows. Something deep and permanent 
in the national character is common to both. 

The inner connexion and congruity of these two move- 
ments is further emphasized by the study of a figure of 
crucial importance, viz. William Blake. In his biography 
of the poet, Osbert Burdett makes use of a startling phrase: 
‘Blake,’ he says, ‘was the Wesley of the arts.’ It is certain 
that Blake was the precursor of English romanticism. It 
is also equally certain that he was profoundly influenced by 
Evangelicalism. Even critics who are not temperamentally 
attracted to religion, such as Sir Walter Raleigh, admit 
that the religious reference in Blake’s work is quite central. 
And the core of his religion was the evangelical doctrine of 
forgiveness. Blake knew what it was to cry with the apostle, 
‘Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ Sub- 
stantially his psychology was based upon that of the Pauline 
epistles. His ‘Songs of Innocence and of Experience’ show 
‘the two contrary states of the human soul.’ He understood, 
in an evangelical way, how the raptures and sunshine of the 
one have their counterpart in the horrors and darkness of the 
other. Blake was by no means formally orthodox, and shared 
Wesley’s opinion that ‘mere orthodoxy’ is a very small part 
of religion. On the other hand his affinity with Wesley in 
essentials is strikingly indicated in his conviction that a God 
of universal forgiving love is the only one worth believing in, 
the only one adequate to the desperate needs of the soul: 

The death of Jesus set me free 

Then what have I to do with thee? 
‘He who waits to be righteous before he enters into the 
Saviour’s Kingdom will never enter there.’ 

Not only were Blake’s innermost convictions ‘evangelical,’ 
his technique also reveals the burning simplicity, the wonder, 
the immediacy of vision, the individualism, which we have 
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seen to mark the evangelical experience. Blake insisted 
that imagination was not the daughter of memory, as the 
Greeks would have it, but the faculty of direct vision. ‘One 
thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.’ The 
evangelical experience of forgiveness and reconciliation has 
a striking affinity with the romantic consciousness. 

Again, no one more than Blake, appreciated the — 
qualities of the revivalist leaders: 


He sent His two servants, Whitefield and Wesley, 
Were they prophets? 
Or were they idiots and madmen? 
Shew us miracles? 
Can you have greater miracles than these? 
Men who devote 
Their life’s whole comfort to entire scorn, 
injury and death? 


There is one little-known lyric of Charles Wesley’s which 
strangely recalls Blake, and witnesses to the spiritual sympathy 
between the two poets: 


Ye that do your Master’s will, 

Meek in heart, be meeker still, 

Day by day your sins confess 

Ye that walk in righteousness, 

Gracious souls in grace abound, 

Seek the Lord whom ye have found. 
Is it untrue to say that nineteen judges out of twenty, not 
knowing the authorship of these lines, would assign them 
unhesitatingly to William Blake? Yes, when Blake was 
only a voice crying in the wilderness, and Coleridge and 
Wordsworth were yet unborn, the spirit to which they 
eventually gave consummate expression, was already 
awakened in England. 

Finally, the affinity between Evangelicalism and Roman- 
ticism emerges in the pages of the great novelists of the 
nineteenth century. There are few traces of ‘rapture’ in 
the candid humorous novelists of the eighteenth century. 
There are glimpses of it in Richardson, but Fielding, Smollett, 
Dr. Johnson and Jane Austen (an eighteenth-century soul 
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if ever there was one) move on homelier levels. For examples 
of the costly ineffable joys of rapture we must turn to writers 
who were touched to finer issues by the Romantic revival. 
Whether we take Thackeray, Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, 
Meredith or De Morgan, we discover that their rapturous 
episodes have all a close family likeness. Suppose we select 
what some good judges have considered the most rapturous 
scene in English fiction, the meeting of Henry Esmond and 
Lady Castlewood in Winchester Cathedral, on Esmond’s 
return from the wars: ‘And to-day, Henry, in the anthem, 
when they sang it “When the Lord turned the captivity of 
Zion, we were like them that dream,” I thought, yes, like 
them that dream—them that dream. And then it went, 
“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy; and he that goeth 
forth and weepeth, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him’’; I looked up from the book 
and saw you. I was not surprised when I saw you. I knew 
you would come, my dear, and saw the gold sunshine round 
your head. 

‘Do you know what day it is?’’ she continued. “It is the 
29th of December—it is your birthday! But last year we 
did not drink it, no—no. . . . But now—now you are 
come again, bringing your sheaves with you, my dear.” 
She burst into a wild flood of weeping as she spoke; she 
laughed and sobbed on the young man’s heart, crying out 
wildly, “bringing your sheaves with you—your sheaves 
with you!”’ That is rapture. 

Dickensians, who must cap their Thackeray, may cite a 
similar passage describing the triumphant reunion of 
David Copperfield and Agnes. 

Souls as passionate as the Brontés might be expected to 
furnish memorable episodes of rapture. Bronté enthusiasts 
would claim the story of the finding of the blinded Rochester 
by Jane Eyre as the very summit of rapture. Let our readers 
turn to the thrilling pages and decide for themselves. 

Our last instance shall be William de Morgan’s moving 
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description of the reunion of Joseph Vance and Lossie. If 
ever human souls touched the seraphic point of ecstasy, it 
was when Lossie, now at last aware of what Joe had suffered 
and why, came back, (the lock of gray hair, grayish hair, 
loose on her forehead) and interrupted Joe’s game of chess 
with Herr Pfleiderer. 

It is significant that the note of rapture should be so 
richly present in our nineteenth-century novelists, and that 
almost invariably rapture should be the emotion of re-wnion. 
Youthful idyllic love (such as Meredith portrays in Richard’s 
meeting with Lucy by the weir) does not attain the heights 
of rapture. There must be the note of triumph, of astonishing 
fulfilment, of tragedy transcended. Rapture is peace out of 
pain, the rainbow glory after the storm, the flower of Para- 
dise whose roots are in sorrow. The rapture of Easter were 
impossible apart from Gethsemane and Calvary. All the 
instances chosen from our modern novelists, tell the story 
of sundered souls who after making ‘full circle of their 
banishment, amazéd meet,’ 

The bitter journey to the bourne so sweet 


Seasoning the termless feast of their content 
With tears of recognition never dry. 


This is the authentic touchstone of rapture—homecoming 
after exile, the turning of the tables upon sorrow, a con- 
summation almost too wonderful to be true! 

Did the writers who were so scornful of all that the name 
‘evangelical’ implied, ever ask themselves why it was that 
they were able to soar to such heights of tenderness, of 
beauty, of dramatic contrast; and why it was that there 
existed a sensitive and responsive public ready-made for 
them? One wonders, especially, how Thackeray could have 
missed seeing the truth. For his supreme moment of rapture 
is ‘ev: ical.’ ‘When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Zion, we were like them that dream. Then was our mouth 
filled with laughter and our tongue with singing.’ Honest 
Harry Fielding never struck that note; and if he had, the 
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England of the mid-eighteenth century would not have 
listened. Though they knew it not, the alchemy that sub- 
limated Fielding into Thackeray and Smollett into Dickens 
was mainly ‘Evangelicalism.’ 

Through the work and influence of the Methodist Revival, 
multitudes of English men and women had their hearts 
‘strangely warmed.’ They had known reconciliation with 
God—the sublimest of all reunions. They had passed out 
of darkness into His marvellous light. They had seen their 
burden fall from off their shoulders at the Cross. Their 
hearts had been made tender and triumphant by their 


experience of grace. 
They sang: 
In wonder lost, with trembling joy, 
We take the pardon of our God. 
They had passed Dante’s way from the Inferno of darkness, 
bondage and alienation, and gained the vision of ‘the Love 
that moves the sun and all the stars.’ 


Love that o’erwhelms the saints in light. 


It is ultimately through Methodism that the soul of modern 
England has been leavened by this new-found spiritual and | 
imaginative passion, a passion at once ‘apocalyptic’ and human. 

Lord David Cecil is right: ‘Evangelicalism, and in this 
it was unique among the philosophies of its day, could 
satisfy the temperament of the artist. For it alone set a 
supreme value on that emotional exaltation in which the 
greatest art is produced.’ 

It is true that the average evangelical looked askance 
at Aesthetics, partly because he had a grander cause to 
serve and ‘the king’s business requireth haste,’ and partly 
because of an instinctive (and by no means unfounded) 
suspicion that too often art becomes a plausible substitute 
for religion and may be a perilous rival. To him the drama 
of the soul’s fall and redemption was supreme; to speak 
reverently, it was immeasurably life’s greatest thrill. Yet 
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in the long run, it was this ‘emotional exaltation’ which 
was the seed-plot from which sprang those astonishing 
qualities which distinguish the poetry and fiction of the 
nineteenth century from those of its predecessor. On the 
surface it may appear that the Oxford Movement with its 
emphasis upon ritual and externalism, was more friendly 
to the arts. But the reserve, the severe restraint, the reit- 
erated distrust of the value of feeling, inculcated by the 
Oxford leaders, must have been fatal to that ‘emotional 
exaltation’ in which, according to our critic, ‘the greatest 
art is produced.’ 

Our romantic novelists were not generous towards Evan. 
gelicalism; they were not even just, but went out of their 
way to malign and caricature it. Alas, they were biting the 
hand that fed them. We may go further and hazard a 
prophecy. Lord David Cecil’s comment, ‘an attitude of 
civilized disillusionment is all very well in its way, but it 
is not conducive to creative art,’ suggests what is really lacking 
in modern art and literature, and the only way in which they 
will recover their true scope. Our modern artists and writers 
certainly do not lack technical brilliance or dexterity. Yet their 
cleverness ends in futility and their brilliance in barrenness. 

. Great art, whether of Chaucer and Dante, Milton and 

Wordsworth, Michaelangelo and G. F. Watts is rooted in 

the eternities. These men had a mighty background for 

their work. They knew that they were the spokesmen of 
an unnumbered multitude, that they had on their side all 
history and all knowledge, the nature of man and the Love 
that made and moves the universe. How sure and com- 
manding is their note in comparison with the hesitant and 
groping theories of the present hour! The twilight will 
pass. Day will break again. Art and literature will put on 
their beautiful garments when the common soul of man 
is once more challenged, emancipated and expanded by 
eternal Truth and Grace. 
| F. Brompton Harvey. 
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THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


O one who has any interest in education—-still less in 
religion—can fail to view with the gravest concern 
the condition of Scripture teaching in our Secondary Schools 
to-day. In spite of Board of Education inspections, in spite 
of supervision by headmasters and heads of Departments, 
the schoolmaster’s kingdom is a singularly self-contained 
one, and unusually free from external interference. It is 
quite right that this should be so, but it is a condition of 
affairs which is subject to very great dangers. Where an 
assistant master is teaching the subject in which he is most 
keenly interested this freedom from interference brings to 
him liberty to develop along his own lines, and preserves 
that vivid interest which is so essential in a teacher if his 
pupils are ever to catch his enthusiasm for his subject. But 
where the subject is one in which the teacher has not the 
slightest interest, this same system encourages him to slack- 
ness in his method and in his approach, and it is inevitable 
that his slackness should be caught by the class—apathy 
in a teacher is no less infectious than enthusiasm. It would 
be idle to deny that this is the way in which Scripture is 
being taught and learned in many, almost certainly in the 
majority, of our Secondary Schools to-day. If this is the 
case, then it is a matter of the utmost urgency. It is no 
mere controversial axe for the religious to grind; it is of 
the greatest importance to the best interests of education. 
It is unthinkable that there should be any subject on the 
school time-table treated in such a cavalier fashion by 
teacher and pupils alike; obviously one of two courses 
must be taken. Either Scripture ought not to be taught at 
all, or else it ought to be taught properly. 
Let us examine things as they are, before we go on to 
discuss what they should be. We have stated dogmatically 
that the teaching of Scripture is a disgrace to modern 
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education, and this statement demands substantiation be. 
fore we proceed to build an argument upon it. That it can 
be substantiated there is no possible doubt. We live in 
days of unprecedented specialization in the scholastic world. 
For the teaching of any subject of importance, a headmaster 
is careful to appoint a man who has specialized in that 
subject with a certain degree of success in a University 
course. Before the teaching of the subject is handed over 
to the assistant, every care is taken to ensure that he is a 
man with a competent knowledge of what he is to teach, 
and full qualifications to teach it. These are the natural 
conditions of appointment, and no school could exist with- 
out them. In this way the periods on the time-table are 
filled up and allotted to the various experts. The headmaster 
is now faced with a problem. There is a certain amount 
of Scripture to be taught, and a certain number of periods 
in the time-table to be filled up in this way. There is no 
one on the staff who has been appointed for his qualifications 
to teach thisJsubject, or who has necessarily a fraction of 
the knowledge of it which is required of him where his own 
subject is concerned. Having no one member of his staff 
whom he can call upon to take these unwanted Scripture 
periods the headmaster shares them out among his col- 
leagues, dealing mercifully with those who already have a 
heavy time-table, with the result that the Scripture teaching 
finally rests mainly in the hands of the junior members of 
the staff. In many schools the headmaster retains a certain 
amount of it himself, but this practice is decreasing, since 
the calls upon the time of a headmaster in these days are 
such that his duties are becoming more and more adminis- 
trative, and less and less scholastic. In this way we see that 
the Scripture teaching is handed over to the keeping of 
assistant masters—usually with little experience of teaching 
—who have no qualifications for the subject, and, in very 
many cases, no interest in it. 

A schoolmaster’s attitude to the Christian religion may 
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be that of an agnostic, a freethinker, or an atheist, but he 
is none the less required to instruct his class in the life and 
teaching of Christ, and it is left to him to mould their atti- 
tude to the religion in which their school and their country 
officially believe. It would be as reasonable to appoint a 
man whose training and outlook were exclusively scientific 
to lecture on the glories of Greece and Rome, and the result 
would be nearly the same. He would have no interest in 
his subject; what beliefs he had about it would be the very 
opposite of those he was expected to teach, and his class 
would be left with the dry bones of a dead race, lacking 
the breath of the living enthusiasm of the teacher. So it 
is with Scripture as it is taught in the majority of schools 
to-day. 

It may be thought that the case is being over-stated, but 
it is a case which it is not easy to over-state. Perhaps an 
example of the ignorance and apathy which exists among 
teachers of Scripture concerning the subject which they 
have to teach may do more than anything else for the argu- 
ment which I am trying to set out. A few months ago, in 
discussing the question of Scripture teaching with a school- 
master, I mentioned the difficulty which I had experienced 
in teaching certain parts of the Book of Kings. He at once 
said that he thought that any part of the Old Testament 
was preferable to the New from the point of view of the 
man who had to teach it. I was considerably surprised at 
this unusual view of the matter, and asked him for his 
reasons. His reply was astonishing, and is of the utmost 
relevance to the subject of this article. He replied that the 
Old Testament contained a certain amount of historical 
fact, and could be taught from that point of view, but that 
the Gospels were not written until hundreds of years after 
the events which they record, and were thus quite untrust- 
worthy evidence. Now the school in which he teaches is a 
well-known one of excellent standing, and he himself is a 


well-qualified classical master who obtains very good results 
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from his pupils. He would very properly regard with horror 
any teacher of the classics who was capable of an error in 
his subject comparable with the example of his own ignor- 
ance of Scripture which I have quoted, but when that 
ignorance was pointed out to him, though interested, he 
was in no way concerned. The subject was only Scripture, 
so the error could not be of very great importance. Indeed, 
he assured me that he seldom taught any Scripture in the 
periods which were allotted him for that purpose: it had 
now become his custom to devote them to the more profit- 
able study of Latin hexameters. 

I do not believe that this is an isolated example. It is 
representative of the attitude of many schoolmasters to 
the Scripture which they are supposed to teach. It is quite 
an understandable attitude for them to adopt. They were 
not appointed to teach the subject, they are conscious of 
their own lack of qualification, and they resent its inter- 
ference either with their own subject or with their free 
time. I am not attempting to attack individuals; it is the 
whole system of Scripture teaching with which this article 
is concerned, and I do not think that it can be denied that 
it is a system which is gravely at fault, ignoring as it does 
the very real difficulties of the subject and its teaching. 

If, then, the existing system of Scripture teaching is to 
be condemned, and the difficulties confronting any system 
are seen to be so great, the question obviously presents 
itself as to why it is taught at all, and as to whether it would 
not be better to leave it completely out of the syllabus. 
The main reasons for its existence there may be mentioned 
briefly. Many of our great Public schools, and many too 
of the old Grammar foundations, have definite religious 
obligations laid upon them by their founders, and the teaching 
of the Bible has come down from those days as a natural 
thing. No devout son of the Church in leaving provision 
for the intellectual equipment of posterity would neglect to 
provide for its spiritual equipment as well, and the teaching 
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of religion is laid upon such schools as a moral obligation 
to their founders. The requirements of examinations have 
been an even more powerful factor in maintaining the posi- 
tion of Scripture in the time-table of schools. At one time 
it was impossible to enter either Oxford or Cambridge with- 
out first passing an examination in Divinity: until quite 
recent years Paley’s Evidences of Christianity was a set book 
for the Cambridge Previous Examination, the Oxford 
‘Divvers’ are famous, and Scripture is still a subject— 
though not now a compulsory one—in the Schools’ Certi- 
ficate Examination, as well as in the University Entrance 
Examinations. These are good reasons for the retention 
of Scripture in the curriculum, but they are not the mast 
important, nor, as I think, are they sufficient. If Scripture 
cannot stand upon its own merits as a subject, without any 
appeal to the wishes of founders, or the demands of exam- 
iners, then it does not deserve to stand at all. That is the 
point at issue. As far as the examination question is con- 
cerned, it would be an excellent thing if Scripture could 
be removed from all Certificate and Entrance examination 
syllabuses: only when that has been done can the right 
approach to the subject be made. But is there a right 
approach, and can it be miade in the class-room? The only 
answer is that if there is such an approach—and I am con- 
vinced that there is—then it must be made in the class- 
room. The teaching of Scripture must not disappear from 
the time-table, for it is a subject which ought to be taught, 
and for its own intrinsic merits. There is no room in an 
article such as this for Christian apologetics. We cannot 
dispute here with those who assert that Christianity is a 
spent force. What we say must be said dogmatically, and 
it is this: that the life and teaching of Christ, the doctrines 
of the Christian faith, and the inexhaustible riches of the 
Bible are things of permanent value, which no true scheme 
of education dare neglect. That is the case for the teaching 
of Scripture in school. It not only justifies it, but it cries 
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out against the existing methods, and for a properly organized 
and effective system. 

Once we have agreed that it is vitally important that 
Scripture should be taught, and in some better fashion 
than it is being taught at present, our next duty is obvious, 
We must examine the difficulties which arise in the way 
of the teacher, and try to see how they may be met to make 
success possible. Nor is it hard to ascertain what are those 
problems which have combined to make the teaching of 
religion so uninspired and ineffective. The reports of Con- 
ferences on the teaching of Scripture in Secondary Schools 
all tell the same tale, but it is a tale which you do not need 
to go to a Conference report to read. For the problems are 
self-evident, though they are none the more easily answered 
for that. 

The first problem which confronts the teacher of Scripture 
is the angle of approach which he is to make to his subject 
—the Bible. He can choose one of four main angles—the 
Historical, the Literary, the Scientific (by which I mean 
the point of view of the scientist), or the Religious (i.e. the 
moral or the doctrinal). Which of these lines of approach is 
he to adopt, and which will prove the most profitable for 
his class? Before we can decide that, we must examine each 
of them, and see what light they have to throw upon the 
study of the Bible. 

In the study of the Old Testament the Historical approach 
is often chosen by teachers of Scripture to whom that line 
of study appeals. They choose some text-book which is 
suitable for this purpose, and with that as their basis, try 
to give their class an historical conception of the events 
recorded in the Old Testament. They try to link up Biblical 
history with other ancient history with which the class may 
be familiar, and to show the importance which it exercized 
upon contemporary events, and how it was itself influenced 
by them. This line of approach can be made very interesting, 
but only by a teacher who himself finds it exceptionally so, 
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and who is able to make the class share in his own interest 
for it. Otherwise it becomes intolerably dull, a kind of extra 
history lesson, but history which is too remote to make a 
popular appeal as history and nothing else. Even at its 
best, the historical approach is hopelessly inadequate. It 
is faced with too many problems, and has insufficient data 
to work upon. It is helpless before the stories of the Creation, 
and the Flood, and has no light to shed upon the super- 
natural and the miraculous. No conception of the Bible is 
adequate that regards it as nothing more than the history 
of the Hebrew people: a higher view of Scripture must be 
presented if it is to be properly taught. 

It is probably true to say that most teachers who are 
confronted with the Bible as a subject take refuge in the 
glories of its literature, and draw the attention of their 
pupils exclusively to that aspect, as though its sole purpose 
were that of an anthology of English prose, appointed to 
be read in schools. It is true, of course, that there are passages 
of unrivalled beauty in the Authorised Version. Whole 
passages could be cited from Isaiah and Job, and complete 
Psalms, or the lovely thirteenth chapter of Paul’s first letter 
to the Corinthians might be quoted as examples of that 
matchless prose. But the Scripture teacher must do more 
than that. These passages may be read in an English lesson 
from some Prose Anthology in the light solely of their literary 
and artistic value, but there is something in them of an even 
more permanent value, which it is the task of the teacher 
of Scripture to extract and exhibit to his class. 

If the Historical and Literary approaches to the study of 
the Bible be condemned as inadequate, what shall we say 
of that of the Scientist—a line of approach which not a few 
teachers follow in their teaching of Scripture? The scientist’s 
exposition of the Bible is almost wholly destructive. He 
is concerned with explaining away the miraculous, and 
correcting the scientific details of accounts whose primary 
concern is not with scientific accuracy at all. The lover of 
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History or Literature has at least some chance of capturing 
the interest of the class, as he views the Bible in the light 
of his favourite subject; he does not find all that there is 
to be found, but he may find something that is alive and 
attractive. The scientist has only dissection for his method, 
and destruction for his aim. He has his own realms for 
exploration, but the Bible is no place for him, or his methods. 
The atmosphere of the laboratory is not conducive to a 
worthy study of Scripture. 

We must turn from dissecting to devotion, if we are to 
find the only adequate light in which a teacher of Divinity 
can view his subject. The fact has been shirked for a long 
time, but it is an essential basis to the whole question: that 
the teaching of religion must be conducted from a religious 
point of view. It is mere trifling to pretend that the Bible 
is an historical text-book, or a Golden Treasury of beautiful 
literature, or a happy hunting-ground for scientific criti- 
cism, if it is really something far greater than any of these 
—the record of a people’s search after God, and of His 
gradual revelation of Himself to them, and through them 
to the world. If that is the view of the Bible which the 
Christian religion holds, and Christian people believe, then 
as long as Scripture is taught in schools that is the kind of 
Scripture we must teach: to teach less than the truth is 
to teach a lie, and to teach a lie is a complete travesty of 
education. Here we have reached the whole root of the 
matter: this fact must be stressed with all the emphasis 
that we can command, before we pass on to build any argu- 
ment upon it. Before we can allow any man the responsi- 
bility of teaching Scripture in our schools we must be certain 
of the line that he is going to adopt, and the view that he 
is going to take of the Bible he has to teach. If he will teach 
the view of the Bible which we have postulated above, 
well and good: if he will not, then it is not to be tolerated 
that he should take Scripture lessons at all, for he will not 
be teaching Scripture in them, but a kind of mixture of 
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religion with history, literature or science, or even with all 
three of them. This point cannot be emphasized too strongly : 
if we are to have any religious instruction in our schools 
at all, then it must be conducted on a well-defined and 
generally recognized basis of religion. 

Once this point has been determined, we can turn with 
an easier mind to the host of problems and difficulties which 
confront the teacher of Scripture. These problems have not 
been diminished or rendered less difficult, but at least we 
have a definite policy to pursue with regard to them. We 
shall not regard the religious implications of the Bible from 
an historical point of view; we shall regard the history from 
a religious point of view. Similarly, we shall not find that 
our religious horizon is blurred by a scientific cloud, for 
science will be subordinated to religion: we shall be more 
concerned with the ethical, moral and spiritual teaching of 
what we are reading, than with the absence of modern 
scientific theories which scientists seem to consider such a 
serious deficiency in Old Testament writers. The difficulties 
have not changed, but our view-point has become stabilized, 
and we can at least present a united and consistent front 
to our problems, and work out some policy to adopt in 
facing them. Nothing is more calculated to make a boy 
mistrustful about a subject than to find those who teach 
it at variance with one another. No two science masters 
would dream of giving contradictory teaching to the same 
boys, but this is the treatment which modern haphazard 
methods have been meting out to Scripture teaching for 
many a year. The natural result is that the pupil begins 
to feel that it does not matter much what he believes about 
the Bible; that this subject does not really matter, whereas, 
if it is worth teaching at all it matters more than any other 
subject in the syllabus. It is small wonder if this careless 
sowing reaps a disastrous harvest. The blind leading the 
blind have ever come to the same end, but that they should 
reach it in the name of education would be laughable if it 
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were not tragic. It remains for us to consider briefly what 
is involved in the constant application of the religious 
approach to the Bible. It will do for the teacher just this, 
In planning his syllabus he will look, not for the contro. 
versial, but for the inspiring: he will seek occasion, not for 
destructive criticism but for constructive teaching. He 
will try to show his class, not how improbable certain 
recorded facts appear to him, but what part they play in 
the spiritual lesson that they illustrate. In this way he will 
learn the great truth that ‘the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life,’ and, what is more, his pupils will learn it too. 
They will learn that the Bible does not exhibit all its goods 
in the shop-window, but that they must probe, and search 
before it yields up its richest treasures. 

In conclusion, what are we to require of the teacher of 
Scripture by way of qualification for what we are agreed 
is a very difficult task? Archbishop Benson once said: 
‘There is no promise given in all the Scriptures that we shall 
be able to teach what we have not ourselves learnt.’ We 
may take this as our text for our thoughts about the teacher 
of Scripture. The first thing that we require of the teacher 
of any subject is that he should have a belief in and an 
enthusiasm for what he is teaching: that must be our first 
demand of the teacher of Scripture. He must be able to 
teach with sincerity, or he will never teach with conviction. 
It is of primary importance the Bible should be taught by 
a man who whole-heartedly believes in its permanent and 
unique religious value. That is the first, but not the only 
requirement. Enthusiasm can never atone for ignorance: 
our Scripture teacher must be a man who not only rever- 
ences the Bible, but who knows something about it, and 
who is able to give his pupils definite instruction in the 
problems which they will encounter as they study it. That 
is not to say that we shall expect him to have read for a 
Theological course at the University: the sort of knowledge 
that we shall require of him is well within the reach of any 
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one who is interested enough to read it, in these days, and 
the only reason for lack of knowledge is lack of interest. 

There is one more requirement for the teacher of Divinity, 
and that is infinite tact and sympathy in his approach to 
the subject in the class-room. In other subjects on the 
time-table, the job of the teacher is often simply to set 
out facts, and that of the pupil to accept them. In the 
teaching of Scripture this is never so. The teacher must 
tread warily, and must not force his opinions upon the 
class, for he is dealing with matters about which every 
man claims the right to think for himself, and he must 
beware of forcing a point of view upon boys, lest he alienate 
them from it for the rest of their lives. In other subjects 
he may be—and often must be—dogmatic, but never in 
Scripture. He will have to deal with problems that seem 
to him foolish and trifling, but he must never betray to 
the questioner that he finds them so: he must treat this 
subject, above all others, with unfailing patience and 
courtesy. 

The inevitable conclusion of any one who knows what 
teaching is, will be that, even though we ask for no specialized 
training in the subject, yet it will be impossible for any one 
who is already teaching the normal amount of another 
subject, or of other subjects, to undertake adequately the 
teaching of Scripture. This is the conclusion to which I 
have been leading. If this subject is to be taught at all, 
then special men must be appointed to teach it. By this 
I do not mean that a chaplain must be appointed in every 
school, although where there is a chaplain most of the 
teaching of Scripture will naturally devolve upon him. 
But there is a certain value in the teaching of Divinity by 
a layman. Many men would rather hear the views of a 
layman upon religion than those of a parson, for there is a 
feeling that the parson is talking about his job, whereas 
the layman, having no axe to grind, is more likely to give 
a sincere expression of his views. The outlook of men of 
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the future upon religion may be considerably affected by 
the memory of sincere and intelligent teaching of Scripture 
carried out by laymen when they were at school. 
Scripture has been the Cinderella of the subjects long 
enough: it is time that we stopped trifling with it and began 
to teach it. It will never begin to be properly taught until 
at least some of the suggestions that we have discussed in 
this article have been adopted. The whole approach to it 
must be made in a more serious spirit, for it is the most 
serious of subjects; a definite and constant view of it must 
be laid down and enthusiastic teachers appointed to follow 
it. Above all, Scripture must not be used to fill up the time- 
tables of apathetic mathematicians, and antagonistic scien- 
tists. It must be made the whole-time subject of a man 
with both qualifications and keenness: we must learn to 
look at its teaching not as an unintelligible duty, laid upon 
us by founders and examiners, but as an opportunity for 
instruction of an unique and permanent value. 


Donatp W. HucaHes. 
Senior Scholar of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 


Prayer: An Interpretation. By Ray Hartwell. (Boston [Mass.] 
Meadow Publishing Co. $1.50.) This study opens with twelve Key 
Thoughts based on Scripture passages with brief comment; its third 
part gives a catena of Biblical quotations, and the fourth collects 
prayers in prose and poetry from various sources. The Second part 
is devoted to explaining the nature, office and spirit of prayer: and 
answering the question, Who answers Prayer? There we are told 
that ‘the successive appearance of teachers, leaders, Mediators, 
Intercessors, Messiahs upon the earth plane’ were all divine. That 
shows the underlying note of the book, but it is a novel and refreshing 
treatment of the whole subject and one with a cosmopolitan appeal. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD—MASTER MARINER 
AND MASTER NOVELIST 


ELDOM indeed can a man achieve distinction in a 

foreign tongue. Yet Joseph Conrad, a Pole, who did 
not know six words of English when he was nineteen, has 
taken his place along with the masters of English literature. 
He first overcame the sea, in the English merchant service, 
and then the English language, and became the greatest 
novelist of the present century. He interpreted our sea, and 
enriched our language. 

One who can do these things is a man apart; and this 
Conrad essentially was: of deep insight and independent 
judgement, of keen impressions and sensations, able to 
place exactly his own feelings, to recognize and honour 
the instinctive desires that sprang up within him, and to 
make them fruitful for posterity. He met all his impres- 
sions with austere respect, accepting them for what each 
could contribute to his understanding of life. Everything 
about him was defined and controlled, and yet nothing 
was repressed. Exactitude was his aim and _ fidelity his 
creed. 

Joseph Teador Konrad Korzeniowski (he only adopted 
the more wieldy English form when his first book appeared 
in print) was born in the Ukraine province of Poland, on 
December 6, 1857. The shadow of Russian despotism fell 
heavily over his early years, shortening the life of his mother 
and father, and leaving him an orphan in his maternal 
uncle’s home. He was a precocious child, learning to read 
so early that he had no memory of learning at all. At the 
age of five, he learned French from a governess. At eight, 
he read Shakespeare’s J'wo Gentlemen of Verona, in his 
father’s translation. By the age of ten, he had read most 
of Victor Hugo, and Dickens a little later—all in Polish, 
of course; to English he had still to be introduced. By ten, 
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too, he had decided that he would some day visit the Congo, 
He soon made up his mind to become an English seaman: 
why, no man knows. This decision, once made, none could 
change. And, in 1874, to sea he went. This action repre. 
sented, in his own phrase, ‘a standing jump out of his racial 
surroundings and conditions.’ For three years he ‘sowed 
his wild oats’ with French boats in the Mediterranean. 
The Arrow of Gold no doubt contains reminiscences of this 
period. 

Soon, however, he furthered his original purpose by making 
his way to England, and spent the next seventeen years 
in the English merchant service, three before the mast, 
four as an officer, and ten as a master. At all times he made 
good. That quality of exact appreciation, already remarked, 
supported by fidelity of purpose and tremendous industry, 
served him throughout his career. He once told Mr. Muir. 
head Bone’ of the moment when he first felt sure that he 
would gain promotion. . . . One day he had ordered the 


men working at the sail on deck to put it away, for he saw 
the weather would change, and his order being overheard 
by the captain below through an open skylight, Conrad 
heard him growl to the mate: ‘That second officer knows 
the weather.’ ‘That cheered me up,’ he explained, ‘for 
he was a silent man, and I had never known how he took 


me. 
During those twenty years at sea, Conrad passed through 
all the experiences, smooth and stern, that go to make up 
a sailor's lot. He sailed through all the seas, visited all 
the continents. He sailed to the West Indies, the Cape, 
Australia, the Far East. All the time he was gathering and 
placing the impressions that he was later to give to the 
world in such rich profusion. The sea, still as death; the 
sea, lashed into a frenzy; the sea, in every mood of maturity, 
and grey with age; but never ‘looking young, as the earth 
looks young in spring.’ (The Mirror of the Sea, XXII.) The 
1 Manchester Guardian, August 6, 1924. 
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tropics too. The tropical islands, fertile and beautiful, 
‘pearls of the ocean’; the tropical rivers, with their hidden 
estuaries, and the obscure trading settlements somewhere 
far up their uncertain courses. The jungle, foetid, rank, 
its foliage rotting; and the souls of men, too, rotting in the 
stagnant heat. Such impressions as these he gathered, as 
he was mastering his craft, laying at the same time the 
foundations of the mastery of his art. The winds, and the 
masts that bent to the winds. The ships, whose love is ‘the 
best and most genuine part of the love of the sea,’ ‘with 
whose good or bad name not one sailor has ever coupled a 
curse.’ (XXV.) And the men aboard, captains, mates, sea- 
men, young men, old men, contemptible cockneys, malinger- 
ing negroes, Germans, Malays, Dutchmen, half-breeds—a 
medley of men, but each with his own psychology, separately 
appreciated. 

All these long and trying years brought him nothing, he 
says, ‘but a dozen or so of commendatory letters.’ But he 
confesses elsewhere that they brought him much more. 
They brought him character in the plastic years. They 
made a sufficient call upon his strength. They provided 
him with vivid impressions, and a direct appeal. ‘No wonder 
then,’ he writes, ‘that in my two exclusively sea books, 
The Nigger of the Narcissus and The Mirror of the Sea (and 
in the few short stories like “‘ Youth ” and “‘ Typhoon ”’) I have 
tried with an almost filial regard to render the vibration of 
life in the great world of waters, in the hearts of the simple 
men who have for ages traversed its solitudes, and also 
that something sentient which seems to dwell in ships— 
the creatures of their hands and the objects of their care.’ 

It would be a mistake to say that Conrad loved the sea. 
He knew it too well for that. He gave it fear, awe, rever- 
ence—all but love. In The Mirror of the Sea (XXXVI), 
he recalls his first (happily successful) attempt to save life 
at sea, and adds: ‘I knew it capable of betraying the 
generous ardour of youth as implacably as, indifferent to 
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evil and good, it would have betrayed the basest greed or 
the noblest heroism. My conception of its magnanimous 
greatness was gone. And I looked upon the true sea—the 
sea that plays with men till their hearts are broken, and 
wears stout ships to death. Nothing can touch the brooding 
bitterness of its soul. Open to all and faithful to none, 
it exercises its fascination for the undoing of the best. To 
love it is not well. It knows no bond of plighted troth, no 
fidelity to misfortune, to long companionship, to long devo. 
tion. The promise it holds out perpetually is very great; 
but the only secret of its possession is strength, strength 
—the jealous, sleepless strength of a man guarding a coveted 
treasure within his gates.’ The sea had his respect, but not 
his love. He reserved his love for that which could respond; 
for ‘the simple men who have for ages traversed its soli- 
tudes,’ and for ‘that something sentient which seems to 
dwell in ships.’ 

From master-mariner to master-novelist. Just as, when 
a boy, he had left his enslaved Poland for the freedom of 
the sea, so now, in mature manhood (he was 37) he left 
the sea for a country house in Kent. Even at this compara- 
tively early age, he was somewhat broken in health. He 
had fulfilled his early intention to explore the Congo, and 
the visit had left him with a severe fever, from which he 
never fully recovered. Not knowing what to do next, he 
sent the manuscript of a novel, Almayer’s Folly, to a pub- 
lisher. After three or four months he heard, to his intense 
surprise, that it was accepted. On this acceptance his whole 
future seems to have turned, for he has said that if Almayer’s 
Folly had been rejected, he would never have written another 
book. 

But not every retired sea-captain has the manuscript of 
a novel in his pocket on leaving his ship. What impelled 
him to write? He was moved, he says, by ‘a hidden, obscure 
necessity, a completely masked- and unaccountable pheno- 
menon.’ It is easy, of course, to look back, and say that 
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this was the only possible crown to his life: that his native 
penetration had found a perfect field of development on the 
seven seas, and a perfect vehicle in the English language— 
but retrospect is easier than prospect. 

Conrad says in one place that English is the only language 
that the sea can understand. ‘English,’ says he in another, 
‘was for me neither a matter of choice nor adoption. The 
merest idea of choice had never entered my head. And as 
to adoption—well, yes, there was adoption; but it was I 
who was adopted by the genius of the language, which 
directly I came out of the stammering stage made me its 
own so completely that its very idioms, I truly believe, 
had a direct action on my temperament, and fashioned my 
still plastic character.’ It is interesting to know that he 
learned his English largely from the Authorised Version 
of the Bible, his inseparable companion on all his voyages, 
and plainly his model in his earlier novels. 

So Conrad had the three requisites: a writer’s soul— 
he was Joseph Conrad; a writer’s sphere—the world of 
waters and of men; a writer’s medium—the English tongue; 
and he wrote. 

Of Almayer’s Folly, he writes: ‘Commenced in Septem- 
ber, 1889, in London, then laid aside during voyages to 
Congo and Australia. Taken up again in 1893, and finished 
on May 22, 1894. Submitted to T. F. Unwin on June 2, 
1894. Accepted in August, same year. Published in May, 
1895. The author worked on the manuscript at sea, and 
it was nearly lost in the wreck of a boat on the Congo.’ 
Concerning the original of the hero of the story, Conrad 
had seen him ‘for the first time some four years before from 
the bridge of a steamer moored to a rickety little wharf 
forty miles up, more or less, a Bornean river.’ The manu- 
script increased slowly and laboriously. ‘Line by line,’ he 
says, ‘rather than page by page,’ was the growth of Almayer’s 
Folly. Galsworthy was shown the novel in an incomplete 
state, and encouraged him to continue. After refusals from 
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several publishers, the completed work came into the hands 
of Edward Garnett, then reader for T. Fisher Unwin. Mere. 
dith and W. E. Henley recognized his quality at once, and 
Garnett kept him to his new vocation: ‘You have the style, 
you have the temperament; why not write another?’ 

Almayer’s Folly commences in the highest strains of hope 
and expectancy, and ends in degradation and despair. The 
slow but horribly sure decay of character revealed in the 
book has its background in treacherous nature, treacherous 
men, treacherous fate: yet no one reading the book will 
say that the penalty is undeserved. Poetic indeed is the 
punishment meted out, yet punishment it is, not mere mis. 
fortune. An Outcast of the Islands followed the next year 
(1896). 

Conrad’s early style was rich and luxuriant, surcharged 
like the atmosphere of the tropical forests he loved to 
describe. One can imagine the pressure of remembered 
images under which such novels as Almayer’s Folly, An 
Outcast of the Islands, The Nigger of the Narcissus and Lord 
Jim (1900) appeared. But these images are entirely sub- 
servient to the characterization, which is always definite 
and fully conceived, especially in Lord Jim, who fled his 
cowardice across the world rather than confess it. 

After this there was a slight pause in production and 
change in method. Three short stories of amazing power 
appeared : ‘ Youth,’ ‘Heart of Darkness’ and ‘ Typhoon.’ When 
he had called up, in these three stories, the spirits of youth, 
land and sea, there seemed to be ‘nothing else on earth 
to write about.’ 

But the memory of an old story of the theft of a cargo 
of silver began to work in his brain. He conceived that the 
thief might not have been a ‘confirmed rogue.’ And the 
result, after a period of ‘blind horror’ in achievement, was 
the ineffable Nostromo. Nostromo stands out of Conrad’s 
work, majestic and alone, dominating his writings as, in 
the story itself, the white dome of Higuerota stood over and 
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dominated the town and bay of Sulaco; or, to use a more 
literary comparison, as King Lear, in its titanic majesty, 
stands out from and dominates the plays of Shakespeare. 
There is nothing in Conrad so beautiful, so heart-rending, 
so truly oratorical, as Nostromo. In this work, he at once 
stepped out of a ten years’ novitiate in novel-writing, pro- 
claiming his manhood in that art by a work that placed 
him at once beside Meredith and Hardy. 

After Nostromo came a group of experiments and reminis- 
cences, The Mirror of the Sea (1906), The Secret Agent (1907), 
Under Western Eyes (1911), A Personal Record (1912). The 
three short stories ’"T'wixt Land and Sea were also published 
in 1912. 

Then, in 1914, appeared Chance: a complex and subtle 
tale, with a plot hanging on the finest threads. By this 
novel, Conrad broke through the British reserve, and assured 
his fame. The next year Victory followed, Conrad carefully 
explaining that the psychology of the Hun was conceived 
by him before the war. Miss Tennyson Jesse considers 
Victory the best of his novels. I should put Nostromo easily 
first, Lord Jim as certainly second. After Victory came 
The Shadow Line (1917), The Arrow of Gold (1919), The 
Rescue (1920), The Rover (1923). The fragment entitled 
Suspense was posthumously published in 1925. It is the 
beginning of a novel dealing with the Napoleonic era, of 
which Conrad was always a student. It is nearly the length 
of an ordinary novel, though the figure of Napoleon has not 
even emerged. Like most of his later writings, The Arrow 
of Gold, The Rescue, The Rover, it seems strangely lacking 
in the element of will, a study in feeling and atmosphere, a 
dream. How Suspense would have developed, of course 
we cannot tell. Conrad himself saw five or six different 
lines of treatment. The suspense, as Richard Curle says, 
will last for ever. The last scene is aboard a ship, a felucca, 
making for Elba. The stars of the two main characters 
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—Where is his star now?’ said Cosmo, after looking down 
in silence for a time. ‘Signore, it should be out,’ said Attilio, 
with studied intonation. ‘But who will miss it from the 
sky 

With those words Conrad’s star, in a manner of speaking, 
also went out; but in the literary firmament his works 
remain, a constellation shining, not indeed with the vast 
energy of Orion, but with the elusive light of the Pleiades, 
piquant, cold, eternal. 

How, then, are Conrad’s novels to be approached? The 
serious student will sooner or later fall into the historical 
method, and read him in the order in which he wrote year 
by year. But for an easy and immediately pleasurable 
introduction, one might begin with his sea stories, and the 
shortest of them, T'yphoon, where good, stupid, Captain 
MacWhirr, seeing no reason why he should divert the course 
of his ship, brings her safely to port through the very heart 
of the storm. In reading Conrad’s short stories, one must 
watch that no outside engagement has been entered into 
for some hours, for they are liable to blot out all sense of 
the passage of time! He that would grasp Conrad’s sardonic 
humour turned a little playful should try ‘The Duel,’ the 
longest short story of A Set of Siz. It too is a masterpiece. 
It treats of the return from Moscow of the shreds of Napo- 
leon’s army, and of the heartbreaks attendant on his over- 
throw. It is regarded as one of the finest reconstructions 
of that return. It ought to be sad. And yet it isn’t; it is 
absurdly funny. The scenes in it, conceived in the most 
tragic circumstances, yet refuse to turn out tragically time 
after time. If ever the comic spirit really enjoyed itself in 
Conrad, it did so at the expense of the proud and large 
D’ Hubert, and the grim and small Feraud, who ‘would per- 
sist in involving himself in all D’Hubert’s deeper feelings.’ 

In The Mirror of the Sea Conrad’s soul is perfectly at 
ease, and he is giving of his best in reminiscence of the sea 
and of ships. 
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Such books as these will give a feeling for Conrad, or will 
say plainly that he is ‘not your author.’ Then there remain 
the psychological subtleties of Lord Jim, the surcharged 
atmosphere of The Nigger of the Narcissus, and The Shadow 
Line, the chain of circumstances, always taut yet never 
breaking, in Chance, the tragic ending of Victory, the stern 
and finally triumphant restraints of The Arrow of Gold, 
the ‘simple tale’ of The Secret Agent (what is a complex 
one?) and—Nostromo. 

Conrad presents us with a world of his own imagining, 
in which the quality of the physical adventure is only sur- 
passed by that of the spiritual. And yet, a real world, in 
which the characters are living, breathing, human beings. 
The background of that world is beauty, luxuriant, sad, 
exquisite, terrible. Its atmosphere is irony, that flames 
into contempt, and softens into tender pity. Its morality 
is faithfulness: faithfulness to duty in the simpler souls, 
to instinctive feeling in the more complex characters of 
his creation. As to a final creed, he hardly seems to con- 
sider it part of his duty to teach one. Hugh Walpole describes 
his philosophy as fate. With this I cannot agree. He is 
not an optimist like Browning, though he has Browning’s 
interest in character of all types, and Browning’s power of 
psychological analysis. But so has Thomas Hardy. Conrad 
leans to neither extreme. His intention seems to be to trace 
human action to its springs in character, and to show how 
this reveals itself suddenly in the strangest circumstances. 
But of further interpretation he shows little sign. 

The keenest and most minute observation, exact appre- 
ciation, patience unlimited, and faithfulness: such watch- 
words as these can be gathered from his methods and his 
work. Occasionally he seems to indicate a hope in a future 
life, as certainly he has a deep faith in fundamental morality. 
More than once he calls the body a ‘mortal envelope.’ He 
speaks of the inward things of himself as ‘that part of me 
which cannot decay.’ And one sees him depicting the 
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eternal significance, if not the eternal duration, of the soul: 
he brings it into the most fearful conditions of circumstance 
and character, unveils, unclothes, dissects it, before one’s 
eyes, and seems to say—‘Ah! I told you so! It lives, it 
still lives, and will live! But—‘“in loneliness, the indestruc. 
tible loneliness that surrounds, envelopes, clothes, every 
human soul from the cradle to the grave, and, perhaps, 
beyond.” ’ 

Into that Beyond Joseph Conrad—Korzeniowsky the 
Pole and Seaman, Conrad the Englishman and Novelist— 
passed on August 2, 1924, and there he lives, ‘in silence 
implying sound.’ 

For all his remarkable use of atmosphere, and especially 
his depiction of life at sea, he is not primarily a novelist of 
the sea, but of the soul—and usually of the soul isolated 
by some chance, some frailty, or some fault. He and his 
characters alike are solitary souls, lonely men in a crowd, 
strangers and wanderers along the many ways of men. 
The deeper our interest in the individual, the greater will 
be our appreciation of Joseph Conrad. Yet the deeper our 
interest in the individual, the more universal will be our 
outlook. For with Conrad as with the typical Englishman 
of Trevelyan’s History: ‘The universality of his experience 
and outlook—quite as marked a characteristic as his insu- 
larity—is due to his command of the ocean which has 
carried him to every shore in the two hemispheres.’ 


H. Srrawson, M.A., B.D. 


Love and Death: An Anthology of Consolation, by R. Ursula 
Somervell, (Methuen & Co. 5s.) has a distinct mission and it will 
have a warm welcome in many homes of sorrow, for it overflows 
with words of hope and courage. After a few passages which form 
a Prelude, its contents are arranged in three groups: Sorrow, Life, 
Death. Prose and poetry mingle, drawn from the Bible, the poets 
and spiritual masters such as Chrysystom, Samuel Rutherford, Eck- 
hart and George Macdonald. The extracts are brief and keep well 
to the point. It is a cheering companion for hearts that long for 
sunshine. 
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IN recent years there has been a revival in Chinese 
Buddhism, which has turned that old and often cor- 
rupted faith into a religious force of the first category. One 
representative of this new Buddhism—the monk Tai Hsu— 
has toured the West and is busily engaged in planning missions 
to Western people with the object of crowning their faith— 
Christianity—with what he considers to be its consummation, 
Buddhism. 

The forces which have helped to rejuvenate Buddhism, 
even to the extent of giving it missionary vision, are many 
and intertwined. Christianity itself has,.no doubt, played 
a part; the weary years of anarchy through which China 
has been passing have also done a share of the work. 

These, however, have only played a subsidiary role in 
turning the thoughts of Chinese monks inward to ponder 
on the wealth of religious treasure which has lain buried 
under masses of superstition and tired ritual for centuries. 
The vital reviving force has been a return to an age-old 
idea which has inspired faith time and again in the Far East ; 
has indeed been a touchstone of revival as the phrase 
‘Righteousness by Faith’ has been in the West, the idea of 
‘Tao.’ 

In the last analysis it is this doctrine once again working 
its magic which has inspired the leaders of modern Buddhism 
to say to Christendom in the words of Paul, ‘That which 
ye ignorantly worship declare we unto you.’ The doctrine 
of Tao has given to an erstwhile crumbling faith a subtle 
doctrine of The Trinity, a plan of salvation by faith and a 
Saviour, so inspiring thousands of weary people to passionate 
devotion. 

The purpose of this article is to examine this doctrine 
in its ancient and recreated forms, to make clear the remark- 
able Christian content of the idea and to urge those, near to 
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whose hearts lies the Kingdom of God, to seek in the unaccus. 
tomed field of Chinese religion new crowns for the brow of 
The Eternal Logos of God, made Man in Christ Jesus. 

For while Buddhism may claim to be the crown of 
Christianity it cannot expect but that its claims shall be 
examined ; the treasures it displays for the winning of faith 
be handled, reverently but scientifically, by those whose 
faith it is that, ‘in Christ all things hold together.’ Indeed 
the leading monks in the new movement are anxious that 
this be done. Perhaps by dwelling a while on the outlines 
of this Eastern doctrine some may be directed to this pregnant 
field of research with the result that they, like Clement and 
Dionysius, may claim a realm of non-Christian philosophy 
for God and His Christ. 

What then is the significance of the word Tao in the 
Chinese language? Like the term it most closely resembles 
in Christian theology—The Word—it is a common counter 
of everyday speech. It even goes further than that English 
term in the number of purposes which it serves. The ideo- 
graph itself is a combination of the picture representing the 
head and the symbol for ‘to go forward,’ so that its primary 
meaning is intelligent progress. In general speech it is used 
by all Chinese many times a day, for its three ordinary 
meanings are, a word, a way or road, and the correct thing. 
It is also used as the verb ‘to speak,’ and in combination 
with the word ‘Teh’ it describes anything which is right and 
proper. 

In construction it is simple enough—twelve strokes of 
the brush will write it—and yet it is inexhaustible, the very 
power of Chinese philosophy and religion, bearing on its 
strong shoulders the weight borne by a whole vocabulary 
in Western languages. It has been appropriated and built 
over by every religion which has come to China, the trans- 
lators of the New Testament into Chinese, for instance, used 
it to translate ‘Logos’ in the first chapter of St. John’s 
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Professor H. A. Giles, in his Chinese-English Dictionary, 
devotes three pages to its definition and the illustration of 
its uses. All the ramifications of its meaning, however, can 
only be understood by a painstaking study of the literature 
in which it is used and that is practically the whole of Chinese 
literature. Here we must confine ourselves to such philo- 
sophical and religious uses as bear upon our theme. 

Its first emergence as a religious term is lost in the mists 
of antiquity, but it appears in the Arialects of Confucius, 
the works he redacted and those of his disciples. About 
the same time Lao tze was using it and it became the name 
of the religious system to which he gave his imprint. Con- 
fucius’ work was largely one of compiling and re-editing 
earlier writings and so his use of the term throws it far back 
beyond his own times and those of his elderly contemporary, 
Lao tze. Both of these philosophers took the word out of the 
stock of Chinese language, Confucius, we may believe, 
elucidated its meaning, while Lao tze elaborated and built 
over it. 

In the thought of those early times Tao seems to have 
signified a life principle; a universal essence ever unfolding 
into human life. It has been defined as the ‘Raison supreme 
naturelle’; ‘la grande voie du monde,’ nature in a super- 
lative sense seeping down through life as ‘nature’ in a lesser 
sense. Another definition of Tao is, ‘a power, immaterial, 
indefinable, eternal, ubiquitous, which finds expression in 
multitudinous forms.’ It is a law to itself even, in some 
instances, being described as the law by which very Heaven 
abides, much as Wisdom was extolled in one period of Hebrew 
culture. 

Professor Giles describes it as an, ‘omnipresent, omni- 
potent unthinkable principle, an absolute first cause in whose 
obliterating unity all seemingly opposed conditions of time 
and space were indistinguishably blended.’? It is the mode 


1 Soothill, Three Religions of China, p. 47. 
*H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China, p. 48. 
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of Heaven’s being and yet is, in its earthward aspect, the 
most rigorous of laws for every contingency of human life, 
In its earthward aspect it is called ‘Teh’ and it was this 
aspect which fascinated Confucius and makes the background 
of the system which we call Confucianism. 

In The Doctrine of the Mean, chapter twelve, we read, 
‘The virtuous man’s Way (Tao) is broad and mighty, it is 
also fine and minute. Its shallownesses can be understood 
by the simplest countryman and his wife; in its depths lie 
deeps which the sage cannot plumb. To speak of its essence, 
the sage cannot attain to it; to speak of its easiness country 
folk may apply it. Men look out on this wide world and in 
spite of its greatness they have their dissatisfactions. So 
if we talk of the heights of Tao, the world cannot reach them, 
if we talk of its minutiz,'it is immaculate. The Book of Odes 
says, “The kite soars into the heavens and the fish plunges 
into the sea,” this means that as the mind searches above and 
below all things open to the understanding. So beginning 
with the ignorant the principle of the Way at last enables 
a man to know the majestic course of Heaven and Earth 
themselves.’ 

It is clear in such a passage as this that the Tao is certainly 
more than an unknowable principle, it is an all-comprehending 
system of thought. It is this system that Confucianism sets 
itself to explain with meticulous care, arranging all the 
implications of allowing the Tao to be the rule of life. The 
familiar Jen, I, Li, Chih, Hsin—Charity, Right, Propriety, 
Knowledge and Trust—are but major facets of the beauty 
of Tao. Out of this eternal verity Confucianism weaves a 
scheme of conduct which is estimable in the extreme, leading 
up to a negative expression of the Golden Rule itself. 

Discussing the Tao in the life of the man who dedicates 
himself to it the Doctrine of the Mean says, ‘The Tao does 
not forsake men, if anything which is taught as Tao forsakes 
men, that is not the true Tao. The Ode says, “In going to 
cut an axeshaft take the old shaft with you as a pattern 
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and you cannot go far wrong. With the old in one hand as 
a pattern and cutting with the other how can you go wrong?” 
This refers to the teacher of Tao taking the elemental Tao 
which abides in human nature as his basis for teaching. 
When he has so altered his pupil as to conform in everything 
with his own innate Tao the work is done. . . . If in a 
man’s conduct toward me there is anything I am loth to 
endure, then I will not use that same thing in my dealings 
with men.’ The last sentence, which is a fruit of the teaching 
of Tao-controlled life, shows that unsocial desires are regarded 
as excrescences false to the Tao which abides in true human 
nature. 

The system of Confucianism is built in this fashion round 
the task of working into everyday life this primary conception 
of an eternal Good. To this extent it appears to the present 
writer that the statement that Confucianism is not a religion 
is incorrect. Every detail of government, personal conduct 
and family life is brought into subjection to Tao in the Teh 
aspect. One is reminded of the advice of St. Paul, ‘ Bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ.’ 
But China had to wait, as will appear, many centuries before 
an approximation to that winning personal element was 
introduced into her religion. 

The wealth of material lying to hand in this conception 
of Tao has not only appealed to Confucian writers, every 
faith rising in or coming to China has turned to it. The most 
famous is Taoism. In this system the Tao is worked out into 
a maze of speculation worthy of comparison with the best 
efforts of the Christian Schoolmen. The hard way of practical 
conduct along which Confucius and his followers walked, 
attempting to reinforce all lovely deeds with eternal sanction, 
is left in Taoism for the pursuit of Tao in a cosmic dimension. 

We must content ourselves with examining some of the 
statements about Tao made by Lao tze—the founder of the 
Faith—and Chuang tze, his brilliant ‘Paul.’ 

Professor Soothill in his summary says, ‘He (Lao tze) 
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speaks of Tao as invisible, inaudible, intangible, as without 
substance and yet containing all substance; all-producing, 
all-pervading, all-perfecting. To sum up Lao tze presents 
us with an impersonal Tao. An impersonal principle or 
power, which viewed in the absolute sense is inscrutable, 
indefinable and impossible to name.’ The religious force 
in Taoism lies in the attempt to bring one’s personality into 
full harmony with this all pervasive principle and so may be 
described as a type of naturalism. 

It was into an atmosphere charged, on the one hand with 
the Confucian ‘Taoism’ of moral rectitude and on the other 
with the highly developed speculations of Taoism proper 
that Buddhism entered. It was fortunate in early finding 
a ‘Philo’ able to reconcile it with the Tao idea which it 
found in its new environment. He was Hui Yuan. The 
definitely religious content of Buddhism was fitted to fill up 
large gaps in both of the religions which it met in China. 
To the moral system of Confucianism it could add a religious 
urge, to Taoism it could offer an historical element to give a 
basis for speculation. 

Hui Yuan saw two things, that the two systems of thought 
were reconcilable and that the Tao idea could make an 
immense contribution to Buddhism. Coming into Buddhism 
from Taoism himself he was well fitted to bring about the 
reconciliation. So we find that the Tao idea slowly permeated 
Buddhist thought. The synthesis made an appealing personal 
religion. Nirvana took on the grandeur of the Tao in its 
speculative aspect; good life became Tao-empowered life. 
There is little doubt that the very idea of Buddhahood 
(‘Fu’) became charged with the meaning of Tao-filled. The 
term Tao crept more particularly into the technical terms 
of monastic life. 

In the Buddhism of the Greater Vehicle—the type of 
Buddhism which in these days is reviving and offering the 
world so much—it is undoubtedly the Tao idea which has 

1 Soothill, Three Religions of China, p. 49. 
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brought renewal. Its Saviour, Amitabha, is an embodiment 
of Tao who imparts it to his believers. Through him it is 
fed to a starving world. He is Tao made available and intelli- 
gible for all men. It will therefore be seen that there is a 
wealth of religious value in the new Buddhist movement, 
entering as it does into a heritage so full of lofty thought 
and soul-compelling beauty. It brings from this heritage 
its idea of the Supreme Goodness and has added a way of 
bringing that transcendent Good into vital relation with 
everyday life in Amitabha. Nor is it difficult to understand 
how such a faith with such a background lays claim 
to a position as the consummation of Christianity. It is not 
troubled to deny the Saviourhood of Our Lord but rather 
to emphasize His place as one of those who have, and therefore 
still do, bring the redeeming stream of Tao within the reach 
of mankind. 

Questions cannot but thrust themselves into the mind of 
the Christian theologian. How does the doctrine of Tao 
compare with the Christian doctrine of The Divine Word? 
Which is the most helpful in understanding the world and in 
power to redeem human nature? That there are striking 
parallels is evident. Some historic statements of the Logos 
doctrine may help to bring out these similarities. 

The Neo-platonic conception of the Logos which played 
so great a part in the formation of Christian thought is 
summed up by Dr. H. R. Mackintosh as follows, ‘There are 
three great cosmic principles. Primal Being resides in the 
One, the Infinite, the Good, which is beyond and above all 
attributes whether of thought or will or energy and yet is 
the uncaused and moveless source of all existence.”! It is 
justifiable to stop here to place beside this quotation another 
from Chuang tze. ‘Tao though possessed of feeling and power 
is passive (or effortless) and formless. It can be transmitted 
and yet not received, apprehended and vet not seen. Its 
root is in itself, having continued from of old before heaven 

1H. R. Mackintosh, The Person of Christ, p. 160. 
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and earth existed. It is Tao which makes the spirits spirit, 
which makes God spirit. It produced heaven and earth.’ 

Dr. Mackintosh goes on, ‘Next comes the Nous, its exact 
emitted image and the archetype of lower being, embracing 
in itself likewise the supersensible world. . . . And 
lastly the Nous gives forth as its product and copy, the soul 
or Psyche, related to the Nous as the Nous is to the One. 
Placed between the Nous and the world of phenomena it 
shares in some degree the character of both. Material nature 
is meant to be subject to Psyche, but in actual existence is 
displaced by strife, the result being that the phenomenal 
world is shot through with illusion and vanity. Hence to 
be born into corporeality signifies that the soul has fallen into 
the toils of sensuality though redemption is not impossible. 
Each soul must leave the material behind and rise to the 
region of Divine knowledge and even in the present state of 
life we may approximate to this, above all through the medium 
of passive intuition.’ 

The literature of Taoism contains many passages which 
show that for it the Primal Being, the Nous and Psyche 
are embraced in the one concept Tao and the three mani- 
festations of Neo-platonism are none of them missing from 
the Chinese idea of Tao. We may say that Taoism concen- 
trated on Tao in the aspects akin to Primal Being, and 
Confucianism to those concerned with the extrication of 
Tao, the Psyche. In the newer Buddhism we see Tao as 
personified Nous in Amitabha. ‘Tao makes things what 
they are. What was before the universe was Tao. Tao 
makes all things and yet itself is not a thing. Nothing can 
produce Tao; yet everything has Tao in it and continues 
to produce it without end.”! 

The same striving to know the eternal truth behind all 
cosmic phenomena is also present and with the same inner 
result in the seeker; the experience which is described in 
Neo-platonism as, ‘in perfect receptivity and repose the soul 

1 Soothill, Three Religions of China, p. 53. 
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is able to grasp God directly, losing itself in the Divine 
with a silent rapture and ecstasy of un-utterable feeling,’ 
is in Taoism spoken of as, ‘passing into the realm of the 
Infinite, find rest therein.’ 

The Tao-possessed man we are told, ‘lets the gold lie in 
the hill and the pearls in the sea; he considers not property 
or money to be any gain; he keeps aloof from riches and 
honours; he rejoices not in long life and grieves not at early 
death. He does not account prosperity a glory nor is he 
ashamed of indigence; he would not grasp at the gain of the 
whole world as his private distinction. His distinction is 
in understanding that all things belong to one treasury 
and that life and death should be viewed in the same way.” 

This sentiment is not confined to Taoist literature; in 
the Doctrine of the Mean there is a passage which reads: 
‘The practiser of this way (Tao) in everything acts according 
to his station and does not exceed his prerogative. Should 
his lot be wealth and honour then he conducts himself as a 
wealthy and honourable man; should his lot be poverty 
then he acts unaffectedly as a poor man; if he is uncivilized 
then he acts as a natural savage. Consequently his heart is 
ever at rest from itself.’ 

Starting from the fact of the Historic Jesus the Christian 
Apologists stretched out eager hands to grasp the Neo- 
platonic world of thought for Christ. In order to make 
their apologetic more convincing in a world dominated 
by such trends of thought they borrowed terms, filled them 
out with the new content of the life of Jesus and reminted 
them. Often, it is true they lost Him in a mist of metaphysical 
abstraction, wounding the Church ; nevertheless their voyages 
into the realms of pagan thought brought many permanent 
gains which are incorporated in Christian dogma. 

Confucius’ frequent sequences down from Heaven through 
the Emperor to the hearth of the villager, demonstrating the 
essential unity of the whole, are very much akin to Origen’s 

1 Soothill, Three Religions of China, p. 64. 
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saying: ‘As our body, while consisting of many members 
is yet held together by one soul, so the universe is thought 
of as an immense living being which is held together by one 
soul—the Power and Logos of God.’ 

Taoism was the first religion, maybe, to discover the 
potency of the waters of this Eastern well of refreshment, 
but all too soon it turned them into a polluted river of magic. 
Its Tao became to the common people merely a Philosopher's 
Stone. It continues so to this day. Confucianism with the 
elaborate social ethic it drew from the same well has long 
degenerated into a mere ritual and series of social politeness. 
The crucial test is ever that of bringing over, without losing 
the inherent majesty, such lofty conceptions to the common 
man. It seems that Buddhism has dipped into the well with 
more success and brought up a religion fine enough to test 
the minds of the best, simple enough to be a way of salvation 
for the peasant. There is a rigorous way of mental discipline 
for those who can use it, there is a simple way of faith. 

We have only space to speak of the latter. For a full 
survey Doctor Reichelt’s Truth and Tradition in Chinese 
Buddhism (Second Edition, Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
$4 Mex:) should be consulted. In it (p. 155) he says, ‘The 
Pure Land school has one central idea which completely 
governs and binds together the lines of thought. This is not 
at first a system of dogma or a long and elaborate ritual. 
It is a person, in whom is found glowing compassion and 
grace. The way to his heart is not through offerings nor 
self-discipline, study, asceticism or meditation. It is through 
the invocation of his name in faith.’ 

This person is Amitabha, once an Indian saint, now the 
centre of this religion hailed as the ‘One Eternal in time, 
in light and in mercy.’ Through him every individual may 
become absorbed in the super-life. The praise of his name, 
‘Nan mo O mi t’o Fu’ is an equivalent of our Paternoster. 
In common speech there are two ways of saying a man is 
what we mean when we say, ‘a Christian gentleman.’ One is, 
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‘He has Tao and Teh,’ the other, ‘He is a very O mi t’o Fu 
(Amitabha).’ Dr. Reichelt observes, ‘This phrase (O mi t’o 
Fu) gathers within itself both the creator and the creature 
in harmonious reunion. It is nothing less than the ancient 
“Unio mystica” from the mystics of the Middle Ages.’ In 
a word it is Tao focused in personality. 

Tao, bliss, is imparted through faith and reliance and with 
what ardour and happiness is shown in this short quotation 
from the evening mass. 


Ought we not all to haste as one 

Who has touched the glowing stone 

Let go pleasures, comfort, rest, 

We hurry from this abode of vanity 

And assemble our spirits in the old song ; 

‘I dedicate myself to Thee, Amitabha.’ 

Would that all created things might understand 
The Great Life Principle, 

And grasp the things that come from above. 


I dedicate myself to the Great Life Principle. 


Would that all creation might immerse itself 
In the depths of the scripture and attain that wisdom 
Which is vast as the sea.* 

The evangelical fervour in the above needs no comment, 
nor is it to be wondered at. Here is a way of achieving Tao 
which means the actual appropriation by the seeker of all 
that is in Tao as outlined above, Timeless bliss, Nirvana, 
the Eternal Good, mediated through a glowing personality 
who is a luminous point of self-transmitting Tao. He is 
sufficient. 

From a Christian standpoint it looks as though the achieve- 
ment which has principally contributed to the perpetuating 
of Christianity has been re-enacted in the East. In Christ 
realms of Eternal truth, too vast for the greatest mind to 
hold, are brought to a focus point in The Word made Flesh, 
the All-comprehending made manifest in a Babe; so in this 
type of Buddhism an age-old and often—for the lack of an 


1 Reichelt, Truth and Tradition, p. 139. 
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adequate medium—distorted vision of the Ultimate has found 
a way into every day life which preserves its beauty and 
dignity. Codes and speculations are consummated in a person. 

Such a Tao-enthused Buddhism is a neighbour to 
Christianity too much akin to be ignored. Its devotees claim 
that it crowns Christianity because the latter is still joined 
to an historic figure while it is loyal to a timeless personality, 
We feel that precisely the contrary is the truth. 

The doctrine of the Logos has ever verged on the borders 
of Docetism. The cosmic Christ has often veiled the meek 
and lowly Jesus. In the same way, however lovely the idea of 
Tao may be, it will ever suffer from the diminution of values 
which is known to us as Docetism. The mystic Amitabha, 
the incidents of whose life mean nothing to his worshippers, 
must fade and leave not a wrack behind when placed beside 
the Carpenter in His robust earthly health. Man seeks in 
heaven a ‘hand like thy hand,’ reinterpreted gods, even 
when placed in continuity with such a majestic line of thought 
as the Chinese ‘Logos’ doctrine will not ultimately suffice. 

Yet must not the lover of Jesus long to find a way of 
claiming these realms of Chinese philosophy for Him who is 
their true personification? Can such treasures be left imbedded 
in Chinese literature without our saying, ‘these things were 
spoken concerning Him’? Long ago saints risked heresy 
to claim for Christ the best in Greek thought; less cannot be 
done for the Chinese system which when Greek thought 
flourished was already hoary. Perhaps we wait for the Chinese 
Christian Church to produce a ‘Clement.’ 

Certainly the day will come when the word Tao will mean 
universally what Logos has meant so long—a jewel studded 
crown placed lovingly on the brow of the Timeless Christ. 


Doveias W. THOMPsoON. 
Methodist Church, 
Changsha, Hunan, 

Central China. 
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N the recent exhibition of English Art at Burlington House 
an oil painting was included by Philip de Loutherbourg, 
R.A., entitled ‘A Summer Afternoon with a Methodist 
Preacher.’ This picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1777 and has, on doubtful authority, been described as 
‘John Wesley Preaching.’ Included in an Exhibition of 
English drawings which was held in the British Museum 
as a ‘side-show’ to the bigger exhibition was a drawing by 
Thomas Rowlandson, that prince of caricaturists, entitled 
‘Sunday in Camp’ in which a preacher, with a big drum 
as his pulpit, preaches to the soldiery and their womenfolk. 
Looking at these two works it was impossible to avoid 
thinking of the meagreness of the aesthetic results of the 
Evangelical Revival. That movement, of such vital import 
to the social and political history of England, that it may 
be said to have changed the course of history, seems to have 
left the art of its day untouched. Apart from the hymnody 
of Charles Wesley, which ranks high among the productions 
of the creative imagination, and a certain dignity of literary 
style resulting from the close study of the Bible, the revival 
was barren of aesthetic results. It was accompanied by no 
revival in church building, no recovery of the art of glass 
painting or no great revival of religious art. Excepting the 
iconography of Wesley and the other leaders of the move- 
ment and such illustrations as the two works referred to, 
it did not even provide the subject matter of the hosts of 
genre painters who at that time were content to describe 
and satirize the customs and habits of the people. 

Of course the ‘people called Methodists’ would not be 
popular subjects. They were men of ‘enthusiasm’ when 
enthusiasm was frowned upon; they were dissenters when 
dissenters were unpopular, unprivileged, and disliked and 
despised by the governing caste who were the patrons of 
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art; and, when art was happiest delineating the frills and 
furbelows of life, they dressed sombrely and took their 
pleasures sadly. So unpopular as subjects were they that 
when De Loutherbourg’s picture was sold the figure of 
the preacher is said to have been painted out and the figure 
of a ‘Punchinello’ put in its place. 

This barrenness of aesthetic result is what we should 
expect, except perhaps that we might have thought more 
artists would have given caricatures or satirical descriptions 
of it. The only beauty genuinely admired by the Methodists 
was the beauty of holiness, which was itself conceived in 
terms of the Puritan austerity of John Wesley. The type 
of mind produced by the Revival had its sense of beauty 
and aesthetic judgement so imperfectly developed that the 
artistic impulses only found expression in such hymnody 
and religious writing as was consonant with the narrow aim 
of religious edification. Within these limits there was artistic 
production of lasting value but outside those limits, sterility. 
That the Revival had not the negatively iconoclastic results 
of the Puritanism of the seventeenth century is probably 
only due to the fact that the governing classes were relatively 
unaffected by it. 

It is instructive to compare this neglect of beauty on the 
part of the Evangelicals with the undoubted aestheticism of 
the religious revival of the next century known as the ‘Oxford 
Movement.’ Though this Catholic Revival had nothing like 
the same effect upon the social and political history of 
England as had Methodism, yet it was artistically much more 
prolific. Apart from artistic considerations inseparable from 
the introduction of ritualistic practices, the Oxford Move- 
ment was accompanied by a revival of hymnody which 
culminated in the publication of Hymns, Ancient and Modern; 
the work of such writers as Christina Rossetti; the Gothic 
revival in church building; a recovery in the art of paint- 
ing upon glass; and definite reactions upon the art of 
painting. 
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Whilst it would not be true to say that the pre-Raphaelite 
movement in painting was exclusively inspired by the Catholic 
Reaction yet the two were undoubtedly bound together by 
community of aim and membership. As regards aim, how 
characteristic of both was the return to mediaevalism? As 
regards membership the ties are less distinct. William Dyce, 
R.A., who was one of the High Church leaders and a musician 
as well as an artist, though never a member of the pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, originated the style which later 
became the pre-Raphaelite manner of painting, after his 
visit to Rome in 1827. He, with George Richmond, R.A., 
did a considerable amount of church decoration and did 
much to spread the influence of the movement. Holman 
Hunt, one of the founders of the Brotherhood and the one 
who remained truest to its principles, though he cannot be 
described as a child of the Oxford Movement, was affected 
by it and to its influence he owed much of the deep religious 
conviction which led him, after the painting of the Keble 
College version of the ‘Light of the World,’ to visit Palestine 
four times, closely to study the background for the religious 
paintings which remained his chief pre-occupation through- 
out his long life. Probably, also, that aesthetic movement 
of the Rossetti, Burne-Jones and William Morris circle which 
grew out of pre-Raphaelitism, was also linked in a reciprocal 
relationship with the Oxford Movement in its hatred of the 
ugliness of laissez-faire industrialism and through the influence 
of Christina Rossetti. 

This disparity between the aesthetic results of the two 
revivals, Evangelical and Catholic, was an inevitable corollary 
of the circumstances which gave the two movements their 
birth. The Methodists were dealing with fundamentals. 
They worked in a licentious England and their revival was 
initiated against the excessive worldiness, the moral depravity 
and the spiritual starvation of the eighteenth century. The 
Oxford Movement was less concerned with virtue as opposed 
to vice, but rather with a particular outward manifestation 
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of goodness, and it was a reaction against the over. 
seriousness and the denial of beauty which resulted from 
the narrowest forms of evangelicalism. The eighteenth 
century needed a complete change of heart; not the tonic 
of improved music, beautiful churches and a well-ordered 
ritual but the purge of Puritanism. This purge the Evan. 
gelical Revival provided, and in doing so it perpetuated the 
neglect of beauty which had characterized the Puritans of 
the century before. The Puritans seem always to have 
been prejudiced against art and even when they have recog. 
nized its existence they have regarded it not as a necessity, 
but a frill—something to be used in very small doses to 
brighten up religion but not to be taken seriously. 

Not that the Puritans were devoid of reason in their 
flight from the arts. The decadence of the Roman Church 
which culminated in the Reformation had been accompanied 
by such a sensuality on the part of painters that the reformers 
naturally re-acted against it. The association of art with 
such licentiousness as was characteristic of the French 
court in the eighteenth century would not encourage Puri- 
tans to have anything to do with it. And to the Puritan, 
God spake out of the Old Testament and they heard the 
voice, ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeness . . .’ The Puritan distrusted his imagina- 
tion and echoed Tertullian’s ‘What we are forbidden to do, 
the soul pictures to itself at its peril.’ Many a desirable 
prospect, many a piquant situation has been denied expres- 
sion—pictorial or literary. The imagination has been pil- 
loried, too, because of the demands it makes upon time 
and energy which might be used to better advantage. 
Because art is above all an expression and a stimulus 
of the imaginative life it has shared this mistrust. Now 
the imaginative life is a life which is free from moral re- 
sponsibilities. We see and realize things in our imagina- 
tion without being bound to act upon what we see and yet 
art, which is the expression of this life, has been asked by 
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the Puritan to justify itself by ethical standards. He has 
asked of art not only that it should not hinder but that it 
should forward right action, since anything which absorbs 
our energies without positive moral result is really harmful— 
‘He that is not for us, is against us.’ To the narrow Puritan, 
painting, music and poetry are, if not definitely harmful, 
at the best pastimes and vanities, little better than sybar- 
itism, unless they have been wedded to the didactic impulse. 
The Puritan, when he has flirted with art, has recalled that 
it at one time served a higher purpose than trivial senti- 
ment and human vanity, and painters, so far as they have 
been encouraged by Puritanism, have been inspired to 
assume a prophet’s mantle and to stand forth as moral 
and religious teachers. This has usually implied that their 
art has sunk to the level of mere illustration of scriptural 
incidents, for only in the work of the finest artists can art 
survive sermonizing. In so far as its purity has been 
vitiated by didactism, art has suffered and by regarding 
art as sensual self-indulgence, detracting from their zeal 
for higher things, the Puritan has sacrificed much of the 
beauty and joy of life. Unfortunately it has not been his 
devotion to spiritual work alone which has caused the Puritan 
to deny himself beauty. Where he has not devoted his 
gifts and his zeal to preaching, he has devoted them to 
material success, and art has been sacrificed not upon the 
altar of evangelism, but to the attainment of that ideal of 
the nineteenth century, the successful merchant. 
Evangelical religion has also had unfortunate effects 
upon the artist as such. We recall the influence the burning 
words of Savonarola had upon the later work of Botticelli, 
and any artist whose heart has been touched by the evan- 
gelist would find the purity of his art corrupted. One of the 
few artists of whom it was recorded that they ‘belonged 
to the people called Methodists’ was John Jackson, R.A., 
a portrait painter of second rank, who was universally 
popular with his fellow artists, a man of deeply religious 
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feeling, yet amiable and amusing with a wit devoid of satire, 
Yet of him it is said, that his later years were unhappy 
because the strict and sombre tenets of his Church over. 
cast his naturally cheerful mind, whilst its demands upon 
his purse crippled his finances. To many artists an indepen- 
dence of restraint and an arrogance of temper—or certainty 
of being right—are a necessary part of their equipment 
and these qualities are alien to the nature of the humble 
disciple of Christ. The acceptance of the evangel also implies 
a reverence and purity which are far removed from the 
bohemianism which has characterized the lives of so many 
artists. 

Another reason for the artistic barrenness of the Evan- 
gelical Revival was that the revivalists were largely con- 
cerned with the masses of the people with whom art was 
out of touch. Whilst the Oxford Movement worked amongst 
the cultured and educated who were the patrons of art, the 
artistic leaven in a mass of ignorant workers and philistine 
industrialists, the Evangelicals had no point of contact 
with the art of their time. In the eighteenth century art 
had gone to court and become the exponent of the manners 
and tastes of a small aristocratic clique. It became the pre- 
rogative of the very rich, whose portraits were painted in 
expensive surroundings, whose dogs and horses and other 
trappings of their country life were recorded for them, and 
whose mansions were delineated that they might satisfy 
their pride of possession. Whilst the artist was painting 
the material possessions of the wealthy the revivalist was 
saving the souls of the poor. Material possessions lend 
themselves to pictorial representation, but save in the 
fortunate coincidence of a spiritually sensitive sitter and 
an artist who is a master of psychology, great spiritual 
experiences defy it. 

Even in its outward manifestations, religion of an evan- 
gelical type is not so picturesque as Catholicism. The gor- 
geous ritual, with its solemn music and splendid colour, 
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in the majestic precincts of an ancient abbey, is sensually 
much more appealing than the austerity of the Puritan 
chapel. It is this conception which is behind the common 
idea that Catholicism is artistic and that Protestantism, 
particularly Nonconformist Protestantism, is opposed to 
art. It is usually thought that you cannot have it both 
ways. Either you choose the intellectual power and the 
stronger morality of Protestantism, or the aestheticism of 
Catholicism. No doubt this idea had a good deal to do with 
the Catholic Revival and accounts for its more abundant 
aesthetic results. 

But actually the antithesis is a false one. Catholicism, 
Roman or Anglican, retains more of the old ceremonial 
and its rich ornaments, not because it is more artistic, but 
because it is more conservative or reactionary. Ritualism 
is not necessarily either beautiful or an incentive to good 
art. The artistic quality of the average coloured statuette 
of the Virgin, or the coloured prints of the Holy Family, 
sold in the Catholic bookshops, is almost negligible. We 
must not assume that the pursuit of the beautiful is in any 
way the exclusive privilege of the Catholic Church, and that 
Evangelical Christianity must on that account avoid it. 
The simple chapel may architecturally be much more satis- 
fying than the sham Gothic edifices erected under the 
influence of the Oxford Movement, and the chaste austerity 
of its services, purer and more sincere than the most gorgeous 
ritual which has become a vain repetition. Protestantism has 
not been irrevocably the enemy of art. Under its rule much 
of the greatest poetry, prose and music, in the modern 
world, has been produced. It has brought forth great 
architecture and great painting and in Rembrandt it 
produced the only great religious painter since the Italian 
Renaissance. 

What should be the attitude of present-day Evangelical 
Christianity to art? It certainly has no need to avoid it 
in the belief that it is thereby being true to Puritan tradition. 
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It is not evangelicalism but asceticism that has been irrecon- 
cilable with art. Where asceticism has been rampant, whether 
in the Roman Church of the second century or under the 
Commonwealth in England, art has been discouraged and 
destroyed. Where humanism has blossomed again, as under 
the influence of the gentle St. Francis, who re-awakened the 
hearts of men to the fact that the Gospel of Christ is a gospel 
of Love and not a gospel of Fear, then has art flourished. 
Humanism and goodness are not incompatible but each a 
corollary of the other. Neither need we endorse the Puritan 
demand that art should have an ethical justification. Ethics 
is not religion though it is a part of it and we would suggest 
that beauty too is also a part, and not necessarily a subor- 
dinate part, of the Christian Way of Life. For now we 
recognize as the Puritans and the Methodists did not that 
this Way of Life is a matter of values—the ultimate values 
of Goodness, Truth and Beauty and as one of these values 
we should not ask art to justify itself as the handmaid of 
either of the two other values but only that it should be 
itself and its own justification. Though we may differ as to 
the relative importance, to ourselves and our needs at the 
moment, of these Values, Beauty is just as necessary to the 
full life as Goodness. 

The Evangelical of to-day may regret that his spiritual 
forbears of the eighteenth century divorced themselves so 
completely from all the arts save hymnody and religious 
writing, yet we must recall that the reason they were pre- 
occupied with Goodness to the exclusion of Truth and Beauty, 
was because Goodness was to them a matter of life and 
death. Their task was the performing of a spiritual surgical 
operation and a surgeon can only be artistic within the very 
narrow limits of his immediate task. 

CHARLES CARTER, M.Sc. 

Walker Art Gallery, 

Liverpool. 
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ANTHROPOCENTRISM IN RELIGION AND 
THEOLOGY 


M* *S consciousness, in its simplest as in its most com- 
plex phase, points directly and emphatically away 
from himself while at the same time pointing unobtrusively 
to his own bosom. Wherever unsophisticated the emphasis 
is objective—and its reversal is a perversion. Normal sense- 
perception, for example, points directly to its object and 
reflexively to its subject—to my hat directly and to me 
reflexively. 

Now religion—one of the most complex (if not the most 
complex) elements in man’s nowhere simple experience—is 
of this general character. Like every other factor of con- 
sciousness it arises from and offers intimations of an objective 
reality, but it bears so intimately upon the life, interest, 
welfare and hope of the subject that this subject is very 
likely to become the dominant pole in the di-polar situation. 
Religion, it is obvious, promises much for man—his sal- 
vation, blessedness, the ‘Peace of God,’ eternal life—but 
these must be taken to be consequential. The centre of 
normal, healthy religious interest, or in my metaphor its 
dominant pole, is God and not the soul of man. This pro- 
position seems so manifestly true that it could never be 
assailed: but it is by no means universally accepted if 
common religious practice and some serious theologies may 
be considered as evidence. Much ordinary religious practice 
is flagrantly anthropocentric in its tone, and certain widely 
current theories of the nature of religion seem to be founded 
upon this perversion. In the present paper my main concern 
is with these theories, but a few observations of a general 
sort may be ventured. 

The excesses of crude egoism associated with the coarser 
type of evangelism (with its notorious ‘Glory Song’) do not 
powerfully threaten our generation, but subtler expressions 
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of a similar spirit and attitude may be discerned. There ig 
a threat—I do not say more—that some contemporary 
religious exercises, while freely speaking of God and Christ, 
shall seek—perhaps without full consciousness or intention— 
to use them for the good of man. They aim at ‘salvation’ 
or ‘liberation.’ They may teach, e.g., total dependence upon 
God and His will—not, however, because God is God, but 
rather methodologically, because so to do is a means of deliver. 
ance from petty cares and private perversions or disorders, 
Now the line between this attitude and that which achieves 
deliverance and salvation through and in selfless devotion 
to God may seem thin: but in fact and in principle it marks 
a radical cleavage. ‘Whosoever,’ said Jesus, ‘shall seek to 
gain his life shall lose it, but whosoever shall lose his life 
shall preserve it.’ But too conscious or methodological a 
losing of one’s self shades indistinguishably into the former 
state of mind which issues not in preservation but in loss. 
Obviously much spiritual discipline is both permissible and 
necessary to maintain in full sensitivity man’s grasp of 
(or rather grasping by) God: but any exercise which sub- 
stitutes the peripheral and consequential for the central and 
essential, the need of man for the Love of God, is bound to 
be self-stultifying instead of self-sustaining. 

This strong tendency toward a subjective bias focuses 
dispositions inherent in contemporary religious life, dis- 
positions developed by generations of concentration upon 
the inner life of man as the stride of secularism and nation- 
alism has encircled and absorbed well-nigh every province 
of life and every interest which could not take refuge within 
the solitary heart. No Christian (need it be said) would 
dream of depreciating the value of the individual or the 
ultimate importance of his own spiritual life; the Kingdom 
of God is as inconceivable without subjects as without a 
Sovereign. But the democratic ideal—in its place so valuable 
—is simply not applicable here, and the desire to treat (or 
rather the semi-conscious habit of treating, which is the 
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more perilous as it is the more common) Him as a good 
comrade is fatal te religion as such (which is dominated by 
awe and a sense of creatureliness), whatever other emotions 
it may arouse or encourage. Jesus Himself, whose attitude 
to His Father was in the highest sense familiar, was never 
familiar with Him. His attitude is epitomized in the phrase, 
‘Holy Father.’ Much of the excessive ‘Christocentrism’ of 
contemporary popular religion (which leads to the virtual 
supercession of God the Father by Jesus) seems to be trace- 
able in large measure to the desire to make of God a ‘good 
comrade,’ and so turns out to be but a veiled version of the 
same anthropocentric interest and tendency. No Christian, 
again, would dream of denying that in meeting Jesus men 
meet God, since it is the very essence of their belief that 
access for them to the Father is through the Son; but he 
will realize that it is access to the Father he claims, and may 
well deprecate that shift of emphasis, so easily entered upon, 
which issues, at its extreme, in erecting for ‘God in Christ’ 
a sentimental idol which is called Jesus. This idol is wor- 
shipped, e.g., with horrible rites in a certain Temple in Los 
Angeles, California. The anthropocentric tendency, indeed, 
has gone farther on (while by no means confined to) the 
North American continent. With notable exceptions the 
atmosphere of ‘otherness’ and awe, without which worship 
is simply absent, is generally deficient. The language of 
prayer, when not voluble and chatty, is very likely inward 
rather than outward pointing. I recall the invocation (in 
the printed prayers of an important Ottawa church) of the 
‘Inner deeps divine,’ whence were expected ‘Messages that 
thrill me.’ But this bald anthropocentrism, even though it 
may appeal to temporary tendencies, cannot continue as 
typical of religion. 

Anthropocentric theories of religion may be roughly divided 
into two groups, the explicit and the implicit. The former 
take their inspiration in modern times directly or indirectly 
from the ‘ Positivism’ of Comte and of Feuerbach. According 
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to this theory the object of religion is mankind or humanity, 
In rudimentary religions and theologies a transcendent 
object is posited, but on analysis even these—it is asserted 
—will disclose the fact that, when he thinks he is worshipping 
God, man is really worshipping himself, or more accurately, 
the race or society to which he belongs, and in which his 
ideals can alone find embodiment or realization. Within 
recent times new variations of the theme have gained some 
ground—as for example the American ‘Humanism’—but 
these, I am confident, stand or fall with the truth or falsity 
of the older expositions made by the classical Positivists. 
The strongest line that can be taken against the central 
Positivist position, namely the repudiation of all trans. 
cendentalism on behalf of a pure empiricism, is the extended 
one of a general critical theory of knowledge. This plots a 
longer path than can here be followed, but—putting it 
somewhat dogmatically—it can with certainty be shown 
that the pure empiricism demanded is nowhere provided in 
experience, which at every stage carries with it its trans- 
cendental reference. Thus Positivism may be pressed (as is 
now recognized in that the word is coming to be simply 
synonymous with radical scepticism or phenomenalism) into 
a denial of all knowledge and not of a religious object only: 
of all truth, including its own. The upward path toward 
the establishment of the objective intimation of religion will 
be by the same long route. If the summit of knowledge is 
to be valid the validity of our apprehension of the lowest 
and simplest reality must be assured. But it is one of the 
mysteries of contemporary theology that many distinguished 
theologians and thinkers (for example, the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, in his recent Gifford Lectures) expect somehow to 
establish our apprehension of God while accepting phenome- 
nalist criticisms of knowledge in general. But if projection- 
ism—or theories which make of knowing a ‘fishing back’ of 
what we have ourselves cast forth—is accepted anywhere it 
can hardly be restrained from asserting itself everywhere. 
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In short, some sort of epistemological realism is quite essen- 
tial if we are to account effectively for the experience of 
God claimed by the religious. The attack upon Humanism 
as a theory of the nature and object of religion must proceed 
by showing that if there is no metaphysical ground for 
Theism there can be none whatsoever for Humanism, which, 
on logical grounds, can be no more likely a story than any 
other. Furthermore it may be shown that this account does 
less than justice to the appearances—in this case of religious 
experience—which are to be saved. The claim to objectivity 
js not less strong here than in simple sense perception. 

In short, if the contemporary Humanist does not realize 
the epistemological consequences of his view he must be 
shown them, and thereafter, if he is content to remain within 
his citadel of nescience he is safe; but should he come forth 
to dispute our account of religion (or of anything else) we 
may reason with him in the open—where there can be no 
further prejudice concerning the validity of experience in 
general, but simply a severe attempt to account for its 
content in detail—with every likelihood of convincing, 
not necessarily the Positivist, but at least the attentive 
bystander. 

The case against explicit anthropocentrism is very clear, 
but what I have called implicit anthropocentrism cannot be 
dealt with in a summary manner. Furthermore it is defended. 
(though not, of course, under this title) by some of the most. 
respected of contemporary theologians. For the bent toward. 
this type of theory Kant is responsible, as Descartes is re- 
sponsible for the general subjectivist tendency of which 
Kant’s humanism is a manifestation. Paradoxically enough 
it is Kant’s merit—namely the strength of his moral sense, 
which gives to his moral theory such incomparable force— 
which prompts him to deny religion any character of its. 
own as distinguished from morals. It is true that he con-. 
ceives the moral realm to be theocentric; but I do not think 
it can justly be denied that his whole attitude is really 
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humanistic, and that God is only interesting to him as cop. 
nected in a somewhat mechanical way with morality—‘ Not,’ 
as Professor Pringle-Pattison observes, ‘as its inspirer or 
author, but in the merely administrative capacity of Pay. 
master.’ 

The Ritschlian theology likewise—which has been in. 
fluential far beyond the field of its expressed adherents— 
lays emphasis upon the subject side of the di-polar situation, 
Religion is viewed as ‘A means of solving the problem of 
the world and man’s relation to it.’ It is concerned with 
Werturteile or with what is emphatically for us. The need of 
man is primary both as to the origin and nature of religion. 
Thus, by the conjoint influence of Kantianism and Ritsch- 
lianism, modern accounts of religion appear to take as 
central (a) the need of man, and (b) the conception of ‘ values,’ 
It is now almost a commonplace that religion is something 
centrally concerned with values, with their preservation (vide 
the school of Héffding), or with the assurance that they are 
preserved. I shall consider this last view first. 

Religion has been described by an adherent of this view 
as ‘A consciousness which comes to the dutiful, to the 
loyal, to those who are true to the highest values they know, 
that in being thus dutiful and loyal to these values, they are 
doing what they were meant and appointed to do, and are 
putting themselves in line with the Eternal and have His 
backing behind them.’ Or, the view of irreligion is, ‘That 
even those efforts of will which I feel to be most unmistak- 
ably demanded of me will in the end be wasted.’ 

Now the view so movingly stated in these citations seems 
to me to be a husteron-proteron in that it makes primary 
what is consequential. According to the theory religion is 
primarily concerned with human need, where the need is 
not of the cruder sort, but is for assurance as to the reality 
of what is entertained as ideal, for the preservation of what 
appears to him passing, but inestimably valuable, as to the 
importance of his own striving. But, persuasively as it has 
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been stated and defended, and important though such con- 
yictions are in the experience of the devout Christian, this 
theory simply leaves out the central fact—the Reality of 
God and of our own creaturely dependence upon Him—upon 
which all the foregoing is dependent and consequent. The 
sense Of God is described as ‘A consciousness which comes. 
... But consciousness is, as I have pointed out, di-polar, 
with its dominant pole in the object: and I fail to see how 
this sense of God could be educed from our sense of duty, 
but only from cognisance of its proper object. 

Furthermore, in the presence of God man repents his dis- 
loyalty, rather than from his own loyalty coming into the 
presence of God. A religious faith of any calibre truly pre- 
supposes a moral life, but even the sinner cannot be regarded 
as wholly outside the range of God’s self-disclosure : if religion 
is something attaching to the dutiful exclusively—or if this 
constitutes what is technically called its differentia—not 
one of us could ever, in decent humility, lay claim to be 
religious. 

The doctrine that a genuinely and distinctively religious 
apprehension and feeling arises at the crest of, or as deter- 
minately conditioned by, simply moral ‘givennesses,’ seems 
to me even less satisfactory—from the point of view of 
theory—than Kant’s high-and-dry moralism. But its de-. 
parture from self-consistency is significant, as suggesting the 
unacknowledged pressure of data other than moral, which 
are unaccounted for in the moralistic theory. But this point 
cannot be followed up here and now, since it would lead too 
far from the matter under discussion, namely that this 
theory is anthropocentric. 

It may be contended, however, that in speaking of ‘ethical 
value’ (as the prius of religion) these thinkers are not con- 
sidering something human, but something other-than-human, 
or superhuman. The difficult and ill-charted theory of value 
cannot here be traversed, but it will suffice for my purpose 
to insist that one need not doubt the validity—as expressing 
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something genuinely real—of our ethical judgements or our 
valuations, nor doubt that their irreducibility and pertinacity 
does lend more than good colour to the theistic belief, while 
emphatically maintaining that these valuations are made 
by us and for us, that it is our world which would be shattered 
if these were to collapse, and consequently to hold that a 
theory of religion which is based upon these valuations is 
anthropocentric. God stands in it to keep our world (of 
valuations and ideals) together. Now such considerations as 
these give rise to presumptions of high apologetic value, 
since they present us with the choice between total moral 
scepticism and belief in God as a moral Being. They there- 
fore have a place in theology, but not as stating the nature 
and essence of religion. The kind of theology they help to 
rear is bound to have reflexive effect upon the content of 
religious belief, but will not then render this religion anthro- 
pocentric, since—though thus heightened as to its vision— 
its outlook is otherwise determined. It is fully conceded, that 
is to say, that rational formulations however derived do 
really affect the ‘mystical element’ of religion: but it is 
insisted that such an element is really to be found in religion, 
and is its primitive fount. 

Something further must be said of the type of view for 
which man’s Weltproblem is central to religion. This seems 
—in putting man’s practical problem first—I have argued, 
to reverse the true order of emphasis in making man and 
not God focal or dominant. Man’s religion does, manifestly, 
meet man’s need of God which is integral to his creaturely 
position, but is this need-of the creature for the creator, of 
the spiritual son for the Spiritual Father—just the Welt- 
problem or the problem of man’s relation to the world he 
lives in, which he solves by what is (somewhat unhappily) 
called a ‘philosophy of life’? Surely God is found by the 
religious man to solve the problem of the world for him, 
rather than the problem to present God to him. And as to 
the ultimate spiritual need of man, even this (if I may revert 
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to my hurried opening analysis of experience in general) is 
normally and naturally focussed upon its object, upon which 
—so to speak—it feeds rather than directed toward its 
subject. ‘St. Augustine’s noble theocentrism—which runs, 
let it be noted, throughout the most introspective book ever 
written—seems to put the two, man’s inner need and the 
sense of God, in their true place. ‘Inquietum est cor nostrum,’ 
he cries. But why is the heart unquiet? Because, ‘ Fecisti 
nos ad Te.’ The sense of God, that is to say, is the prius of 
the unquiet heart rather than the unquiet heart of the sense 
of God. And since man’s highest need—his need of God— 
is not itself the focal fact of religion (or, in my metaphor, is 
but the negative pole of the di-polar religious situation) no 
lower anthropocentrism can even possibly be right. 


E. Stepman, M.A., Ph.D. 
University College, 
Swansea. 


Christ, Yesterday and To-day. By George B. Jeffery, F.R.S. (Allen 
and Unwin. 2s. 6d.) This Swarthmore Lecture by the Astor Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of London, deals with our attitude 
towards the Jesus of the past and the Christ of the present. The 
lecturer’s own faith is that Jesus lives and is the Christ, and he works 
up towards that conclusion in a singularly lucid and helpful way. 
He has no doubt that Jesus lived in Syria and that the Gospels are 
the trustworthy account of honest witnesses. To Jesus God was 
father, and the kingdom of heaven ‘was a glorious vision of the fine 
thing this world of ours might be; and it was a yearning that the 
possible might become the actual.’ Christ is leading the world to-day 
in the way of love and friendship. He taught that the world was 
ruled by a God of love, and His own life was the perfect expression 
of that love and friendship. It is a rich and impressive lecture. 
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HE profound influence of the prose of Wyclif’s trans. 

lation of the Bible on all translations that followed is 
seldom appreciated by readers of the Authorised Version 
to-day. His work, even by those who write with authority 
on the subject of the English translations, is apt to be pushed 
into the background along with the Anglo-Saxon transla- 
tions as a version too archaic to belong intimately to the 
history of the Authorised Version; and writers in tracing 
the development of the English Bible seem inclined to go 
no farther back than the work of the great sixteenth-century 
translators, choosing either Tyndale or Coverdale as the 
source and model of the prose of the English Bible. Thus 
one writer of authority, B. F. Westcott in The History 
of the English Bible, says of Tyndale’s translation: ‘From 
first to last his style and interpretation are his own, and in 
the originality of Tyndale is included in a large measure 
the originality of our English version. For not only did 
Tyndale contribute to it directly the substantial basis of 
half of the Old Testament (in all probability) and the whole 
of the New, but he established a standard of Bible trans- 
lation which others followed.’ 

But another writer, Prof. J. W. Mackail, writing as a 
critic of the prose style of the translations says that of the 
translators: ‘First and foremost amongst them stands the 
immortal name of Coverdale, who softened the transition 
and while leaving room for indefinite improvement in 
accuracy, smoothness and flexibility fixed the broad features 
of any translation which should not issue as a shock to the 
reader.’ 

The very fact that such opposite opinions are possible, 
that different translators belonging to the same period are 
said to have created the prose style of our English version, 
suggests the importance of some traditional ideal which 
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influenced the later translators. And this traditional ideal 
is to be sought in Wyclif’s version, which cannot be dis- 
regarded and set aside like the Anglo-Saxon translations 
which are unintelligible to the ordinary reader, and which 
were no less unintelligible to the Elizabethan readers. 
Wyclif’s Bible is to an untrained reader easier to read than 
Chaucer, for the very reason that the influence of Wyclif 
and his fellow-workers has never been effaced in the suc- 
ceeding versions. Here is a beautiful and familiar chapter 
as it appears in Wyclif’s Bible, save that the modern spelling 
of the words is given—a legitimate alteration since the spelling 
of the Authorised Version has been gradually altered in 
successive editions, so that our Bible to-day has not the 
same spelling as the 1611 edition. The passage is from 
I Corinthians : 


‘If I speak with tongues of men and angels and I have not charity 
I am made as brass sounding or a cymbal tinkling. And if I have 
prophecy and know all mysteries, and all kunning, and if I have 


all faith so that I move hills from their place, and if I have not 
charity I am nought. And if I depart all my good into the meats of 
poor men, and if I betake my body so that I burn, and if I have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity is patient, it is benign, 
charity envieth not, it doeth not wickedly, it is not blown, it is not 
covetous, it seeketh not the things that are his own, it is not stirred 
to wrath, it thinketh not evil, it joyeth not on wickedness, but it 
joyeth together to truth. It suffereth all things, it believeth all 
things, it hopeth all things, it sustaineth all things. Charity falleth 
never down, whether prophecies shall be voided, either language 
shall cease, either science shall be destroyed. For a part we know, and 
a part we prophesy, but when that shall come that is perfect, that 
thing that is of a part shall be avoided. When I was a little child, 
I spake as a little child, I understood as a little child, I thought as 
a little child, but when I was made a man, I avoided the things 
that were of a little child. And we see now by a mirror in darkness, 
but then face to face, now I know of part but then I shall know as 
I am known. And now dwelleth faith, hope and charity, these 
three, but the most of them is charity.’ 


Or this from the parable of the Prodigal Son: 


‘I shall rise up and go to my father and I shall say to him “Father 
I have sinned into Heaven and before thee and now I am not 
worthy to be cleped thy son, make me as one of thy hired men.” 
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And he rose up and came to his father. And when he was yet afar 
his father saw him, and was stirred by mercy, and he ran and fel] 
on his neck and kissed him’— 
and so on to the conclusion, which varies slightly from 
that with which we are familiar, 


‘This my son was dead and hath lived again, he perished and is 
found.’ 


Remembering such passages it would be more accurate 
to say that Tyndale accepted and preserved a type of prose 
for Bible translation, which (judging by the number of 
Wycliffite MSS. extant) must have become familiar to those 
interested in the vernacular Scriptures; but the style and 
rhythm which the old translation attained in its best pass. 
ages, the later translators mastered and produced continuously, 

This partial neglect of the fourteenth-century English 
version is easily understood when it is remembered that 
the Wycliffite Bible can never have for the Protestant 
Churches the authority of the later translations, for it was 
based solely on the Vulgate, and compared with all the 
later translations made directly from the Hebrew and Greek 
texts in periods of greater scholarship it falls short in truth 
and accuracy. It has therefore been superseded; its render- 
ing of the meaning is often obscure or inaccurate: but the 
style of its prose has not been superseded; to read it for 
the first time is to be struck not by its unlikeness but by 
its likeness to the Authorised Version. This likeness seems 
more impressive when we remember that Wyclif’s transla- 
tion of the New Testament was completed in 1380. The 
Old Testament followed, mainly by one of his followers, 
and some years later another of his associates revised the 
whole translation, giving this as his aim: ‘to translate after 
the sentence not after the word . . . that the sentence 
be as open in English as in Latin,’ and, further, he asks any 
wise man who finds more in the text to provide the true 
sentence. Thus already, at the very beginning of the work, 
we find promise of the watchful revision, of the collective 
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effort, of the absence of selfish personal ambition in ‘the 
workers which has distinguished the history of Bible trans- 
lation. And in this early revision we have also promise 
of the general felicitous results of revision, for on the whole 
the revision is the clearer and fairer prose. 

Here is the Nativity passage from this version: 


‘And she bare her first born son and lapped him in clothes and 
laid him in a cratch for there was no place for him in no chamber. 
And shepherds were in the same country waking and keeping the 
watches of the night on their flock. And lo! the angel of the Lord 
stood beside them and the clearness of God shined about them, 
and they dreden with great dread. And the angel of the Lord said 
to them “‘Nyl ye dread, for lo! I preach to you a great joy, that shall 
be to all people. For a Saviour is born to-day to you that is Christ 
the Lord in the city of David, and this is a token to you, ye shall 
find a young child lapped in clothes and laid in a cratch.” And 
suddenly there was made with the angel a multitude of heavenly 
knighthood herying God and saying—‘‘Glory be in the highest 
things to God and in earth peace be to men of good will.’ And it 
was done as the angels passed away from them into heaven, the 
shepherds spake together and said “‘go we over to Bethlehem, 
and see we the word which is made, that which the Lord made and 
schewed us.” And they hying came and found Mary and Joseph 
and the young child laid in a cratch.’ 


We have one obsolete word herying, for praising, and 
one that has slightly changed its meaning, cratch, still in 
use for a trough or manger placed in the fields with food 
for sheep or cattle, and an unfamiliar phrase ‘heavenly 
knighthood’ which has a dignity and beauty of its own. 

But it is to Wyclif that the prose owes its distinctive 
character, for it is the New Testament which seems best 
to foreshadow the prose of our Bible, and it was Wyclif’s 
particular work. The first portion of Scripture he translated 
was the Book of Revelation, and this is a passage from it: 


‘These be they that came fro great tribulation and washed their 
stoles and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 
they be before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple. And he that sitteth in the throne dwelleth on them. 
They shall no more hunger, neither thirst, neither sun shall fall on 
them, ne any heat. For the Lamb that is in the middle of the throne 
shall govern them, and shall lead them forth to the wells of waters 
of life, and God shall wipe away each tear fro the eyes of them.’ 
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And this following is a passage in the original spelling, in 
it the general familiarity seems to accentuate the occasional 
variation from the words as we know them: 


‘Behold ye the lilies of the feeld how thei wexen. Thei traveilen 
not, nether spynnen, and I say to you Solomon in alle his glorie was 
not kevered as oon of these. And if God clothid thus the hei of the 
feeld that today is, and tomorewe is cast into an oven, how mych 
more you of litel feith. Therefore nyle ye be bisi, seiyng, what 
schulen we ete? Or what schulen we drink? Or with what thing 
schulen we be kevered? For hethene men seken alle these thingis 
and youre fadir woot that ye han nede to alle these thingis, therefore 
seke ye first the kingdom of God and his rihtwisnesse and alle 
these thingis schulen be cast to you. Therefore nyle ye be besie 
into the morewe, for the morewe shall be besie to itself, for it 
sufficeth to the day his owen malice.’ 


It should be noted however that the writer who selected 
Coverdale as having ‘fixed the broad features’ of English 
Scripture translation, says of the Authorised Version that 
it is ‘A masterpiece of the English language in which whole 
pages follow the rhythm and diction of Wyclif and whole 
pages may be read now after 300 years without the con- 
sciousness of a single archaism’—an appreciation which 
gives to Wyclif implicitly the importance the writer seemed 
to deny him explicitly. Often, it is true, Wyclif’s meaning 
is obscure, either because he himself has not been able to 
give a difficult idea clear expression in the still undeveloped 
English tongue, or because his one source, the Vulgate, 
was obscure. But even in obscure passages and far more 
in his best passages, we feel in this ancient version that 
here is the familiar rhythm, the modulation, the impressive 
simplicity which we associate with the prose of the Bible. 
And we find in the Authorised Version not only the rhythm 
and diction of Wyclif; we find that it has inherited from 
his translation some of the vivid and wonderful phrases 
which haunt the imagination when it dwells on the mystery 
of life and death, phrases which help to give the Bible its 
supreme position in English prose. This is Wyclif’s rendering 
of one such passage: 
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‘So I say to you privity of holy things. And all we shall rise again 
but not all we shall be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, in the last trump, for the trump shall sound, and dead men shall 
rise again, and we shall be changed. For it behoveth this corruptible 
thing to clothe incorruption, and this deadly thing to clothe un- 
deadliness, then shall the word be done that is written, Death is 
sopun up in victory.’ 

There is in the passage one difference in the sense, due to 
the source, and one obsolete word, sopun, otherwise the 
passage differs little from the version we know. 

Sometimes the memorable phrases occur in passages in 
which the whole context is not raised to the same level of 
prose; but the presence of such phrases, scattered though they 
be, must have served, perhaps unconsciously, as a standard 
or touchstone to the later translators, so that striving towards 
an ideal of greater truth and accuracy in their versions, they 
also strove to raise more and more of the text to the beauty of 
expression and cadence of such phrases. A few such phrases 
of which Wyclif is, in English, the originator are: ‘A man of 
sorrows’; ‘Ye shall find rest to your souls’; ‘love is strong 
as death’; ‘giveth seed to the sower and bread to the eater’ ; 
‘ye shall not enter into my rest’; ‘voices of many waters’ ; 
‘the bitterness of my soul’; ‘death where is thy victory?’ 

The New Testament comes nearer to the later versions 
than the Old Testament in which there seems more obscurity. 
But even in it many passages are rendered in almost familiar 
words, as the Psalm: 

‘I raised mine eyes to the hills fro whence help shall come to me. 
Mine help is the Lord that made heaven and earth. The Lord give 
not thy foot into moving, neither he naps that keepeth thee. Lo! 
he shall not nap, neither sleep that keepeth Izrael. The Lord 
keepeth thee, the Lord is they protection above thy right hand. 
The sun shall not burn thee by day, neither the moon by night. 
The Lord keep thee from all evil, the Lord keep thy soul. The 


Lord keep they going in and thy going out from this time, now and 
into all the world.’ 


It is not easy to get accurate information as to how the 
later translators worked in relation to earlier English versions, 
naturally they stress the care with which they dealt with 
the Hebrew and Greek texts. But probably a description 
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given by the translators of the Authorised Version of their 

methods would apply to others before them, they speak of 
“building on their foundation that went before us and being holpen 
of their labours, (we) do endeavour to make that better which they 


left so good, no man we are sure hath cause to mislike us, they, we 
persuade ourselves, if they were alive would thank us.’ 


That the influence of Wyclif’s version was of vital import- 
ance is brought home to any reader who studies the vicissitudes 
of English prose through the period of the Revival of Learning 
and through the great Elizabethan Age. It seems as if the 
existence of a traditional style of Bible translation, of actual 
passages of beautiful prose, must have saved the later trans- 
lators from falling into the pitfalls of the age. There were 
two dangers which Bible translators escaped. The Scholars 
of the Revival of Learning had fixed views concerning English 
prose, they had a not very ambitious ideal for it, they desired 
it to be plain and workmanlike, to avoid ‘ink-horn’ terms, 
under this head they included all words from Latin which 
were at all unfamiliar. The style of Latimer’s sermons, 
colloquial, racy, plain, perhaps represents this ideal sufficiently 
well. Good as it is for popular sermons it would hardly 
have been worthy of the high calling of Bible translation. 

The risks of such a style can be gauged from that passage 
in one of Latimer’s sermons in which he amplifies the account 
of the anger and contempt of the Pharisees for their followers 
who have been awed by the words of Christ. The Scripture 
words ‘are ye also deceived?’ Latimer paraphrases thus for 
his hearers: ‘What ye brainsick fools, ye hoddy pecks, ye 
doddy polls, ye huds, do ye believe him?’ Latimer is only 
carrying to extremes the theories of the scholars, who seem 
to have been oppressed with the greatness of Greek and 
Latin literature and to have felt the poverty of the English 
tongue and convinced themselves that English prose need 
never hope to be beautiful and eloquent as Latin prose was. 
Chief amongst the men who held such views was the famous 
scholar, Sir John Cheke. He himself made a translation of 
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the gospel of St. Matthew and in it put some of his theories 
in practice, and the peculiarity of his version is the substi- 
tution of composite English words for Latin forms most of 
which had been used as early as Wyclif’s translation. Thus 
instead of parables he writes bye-words ; for apostles, fro-sent ; 
for resurrection, gain-rising; for lunatic, moon’d; and some- 
times for crucified, cross’d. His versicn also shows traces 
of that apparent preference for homely or colloquial words, 
in the parable of the talents, instead of ‘thou art a hard 
man,’ he writes, ‘thou art a sour man.’ This odd fancy of 
the scholars for homely words would have been capable of 
turning Dives into ‘a rich snudge.’ Fortunately neither 
Tyndale nor Coverdale identified clear and simple phrasing 
with homeliness and colloquialism, and perhaps their dis- 
crimination grew out of their study of Wyclif’s version. 

Later a worse danger threatened: the influence of the 
ornate and artificial prose made famous and popular by 
Lyly might have touched the later revisions of the Scriptures, 
and invaded the Authorised Version. But there were two 
restraining influences. ‘Happily,’ says Arnold, ‘in the trans- 
lation of the Bible the sacred character of the original inspired 
the translators with such respect that they did not dare 
to give rein to their own fancies in dealing with it.’ This 
reverence was one restraint, but apart from this, before the 
Elizabethan translators took up their task, Wyclif had 
adumbrated and Tyndale had perfected a characteristic style 
of Scripture translation to which the later translators and 
revisers more or less conform. That the revisers responsible 
for the Authorised Version had felt the influence of a more 
extravagant style we can see from parts of the preface to 
the reader: ‘Translation it is that openeth the window to 
let in the light, that breaketh the shell that we may eat 
the kernel, that putteth aside the curtain that we may look 
into the most holy place, that removeth the cover of the 
well that we may come to the water,’ but in the actual text 
of the revision they refrained from any extravagance. 
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And in the history of the English Bible, in the gradual] 
growth and change and perfecting of the translation, whether 
by individual men of genius, or by the more extraordinary 
way of committees and groups of men, the signal fact that 
stands out is the naturalness, it might almost seem the 
inevitableness, of the transition from one form of the text 
to another. The power of religious belief and the singleness 
of purpose of each man engaged on the work seem to have 
created a kind of collective inspiration resembling the inspira- 
tion of the individual poet. To trace the often small and 
subtle changes by which some of the most wonderful passages 
in the Authorised Version reached their final form is like 
studying the original MS. of a poem in which are preserved 
the corrections and alterations through which some memor. 
able verse reached its ultimate perfection. Through nearly 
five hundred and fifty years an English version has been in 
existence, familiar, revered. In its high aspect as the 
embodiment of divine truths it has moulded men’s thoughts 
and given ideals of life and conduct, in its aspect as literature 
it has given a standard of English prose. It is the sublime 
continuity through many versions that reveals how it has 
penetrated national thought. Each new translation and 
revision shows the influence of the old, the permanent 
tradition, so that a modern reader unaccustomed to the 
older forms of the language could still read Wyclif’s New 
Testament. The vital interest of the matter helped to keep 
alive the language, and by this preservation the prose of 
the Bible acquired an individual quality, which was not 
probably evident in its early history, but which now sets 
it apart as a prose which is perfectly understood, vivid and 
dignified, yet different from the prose of the Elizabethans, 
the prose of the eighteenth century, the prose of to-day. 


M. M. Gray, M.A. 
Lecturer in English Literature, 
Glasgow University. 
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THE ALIEN PATRIOT IN DISRAELI’S NOVELS 


‘O England! oh my country! Although many 
an Eastern clime and Southern race have 
given me something of their burning blood, 
it flows for thee!’ 


The Young Duke (1831) III, Chapter XVIII. 


N the first half of the nineteenth century, when politics 

was one of the most absorbing fields of discussion, it was 
inevitable that the novel—an essentially democratic form of 
literature, dealing intimately with the life of the nation— 
should concern itself with contemporary political and social 
ideas and changes. The English novel, in particular, inherit- 
ing a large and liberal form from its first masters, seemed 
well adapted to bear not merely the burden of a romance, 
but the full weight of a political or theological thesis, or a 
series of philosophical discussions on matters pertaining to 
the relations between men and nations. Richardson had 
used his novels as an accepted means of edification, and 
Fielding had made it serve as means of ‘exposing the most 
glaring evils which at present infest the country.’ Likewise, 
following their example many years after, Benjamin Disraeli 
(1804-1881), among the most ardent novelists of his genera- 
tion, felt the strong necessity of ‘availing himself of a method 
which, in the temper of the times, offered the best chance 
of influencing opinion.’ Consequently, the vogue of the well- 
marked ‘novel with a purpose’ was given a new start by this 
spirited young novelist, to whom is accorded the distinction 
of being the first to use this type of literature ‘to vindicate 
the claims of a party’ and ‘to scatter some suggestions that 
may tend to elevate the tone of public life, and ascertain 
the true character of political parties.’ Whether or not he 
was able to carry out his original purpose, is a matter that 
might lead to an interesting debate with much to be said on 
both sides. At any rate, the evidence is clear on the point 
that Disraeli, in his political romances, sought to reflect the 
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high hopes of organized parties and the reforming spirit of 
earnest individuals, as well as the spirit of the age in which 
the people of his own ancient Hebrew race were struggling 
for their rights. 

At the time when Disraeli was born, in the early years of 
the century, the members of his Jewish community in Eng. 
land—with the oldest of memories and the boldest of hopes 
—were prayerfully waiting for the settlement of the so. 
called Jewish Question and the accordance of the barest 
human rights to the Jews of England. The political earth- 
quake that had but recently shaken the old hierarchic and 
aristocratic dominations in France and in England and 
caused a general stirring in the direction of practical politics, 
filled the Jews—among thousands of other unfranchized 
souls—with renewed hopes of ‘emancipation,’ and an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of an innate patriotism. For woven 
into the very fabric of the Jewish consciousness was a sense 
of loyalty which not all the vicissitudes of the Galut had 
been able to shake; and whatever external forces might 
oppress them, these members of the loyal house of Israel 
seemed bound to prove steadfast in a simple devotion to a 
national life and thought. Consciously or not, Benjamin 
Disraeli absorbed the spirit of the patriotism of his people, 
and for this reason his novels assume a special significance. 
The delineations of character and scene contained in them 
correspond to the changes in politics and society which, as 
a result of the Reform Bill of 1832 and other legislative 
measures, extended the bounds of national democracy. A 
great part of the novelist’s material is of an autobiographical 
nature, depicting aspects of the author’s own complex and 
varied experience as a Jewish patriot in Victorian England. 
In at least two of his romances, much space is given to an 
exposition of what Disraeli believes to be the political dreams 
and aspirations of the House of Israel in the British Empire. 

Starting with his Vivian Grey (1826), the youthful and 
romantic novelist provided his readers with an audacious 
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and brilliant description of an England largely under the 
old aristocratic regime. Well-known men and women of 
contemporary society filled the scene. In the words of the 
publisher’s notice of the book, ‘Everybody who is anybody 
is in it.’ There was hardly a man of his time that Disraeli 
did not present in the guise of a character in this and suc- 
ceeding tales; and keys to the characters were distributed 
by the publisher, in spite of the author’s protest that his 
creations were all imaginary figures. By placing his scenes 
in English society and weaving his tale around the political 
history of the day, Disraeli embodied the national conscious- 
ness of his generation and extended his investigations into 
the modes and manners of the various classes that were 
engaged in parliamentary politics. Furthermore, by a 
singular trick of his own, he interpreted events in such a 
way as to further the interests of his own party, incidentally 
indicating what attracted the critical eye of an ‘alien patriot’ 
as he viewed the scene from the outside. 

Born a Jew at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when Jews were still ‘foreigners’ in England, Benjamin 
Disraeli was ‘initiated into the Covenant of Abraham’ in 
infancy, and grew up in an atmosphere that was inevitably 
race-conscious. He came of an ancient stock that had 
travelled through many centuries, from the desert to Eng- 
land, probably by way of Spain, Portugal and Italy; and 
bore a name (D’Jsraeli) that had been adopted by his family 
in gratitude to the God of Jacob who had sustained his. 
people through trial and persecution. At a tender age, the 
boy learned that he was different from his fellows—that he 
was not an English boy, but a Jew. 

While neither Vivian Grey nor Contarini Fleming can be 
used literally for autobiographical details, it is possible to 
see in these novels glimpses of the author’s recollections of 
his own school days. There is a strong suggestion in them 
that at school young Disraeli, like Vivian and Contarini, was. 
taunted with his birth, resented the insults flung at him on. 
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account of his foreign appearance, and was compelled to 
fight his way through school as an outsider. 

It will be remembered that the usher at school called 
Vivian, ‘seditious stranger,’ and the charge was taken up by 
his school-fellows who cried out, ‘No Stranger! No Stranger!’ 
Likewise the companions of Contarini did not seem disposed 
to favour his Southern appearance and descent. 


‘They were called my brothers, but nature gave the lie to the 
reiterated assertion. There was no similitude between us. Their 
blue eyes, their flaxen hair, and their white visages, claimed no 
kindred with my Venetian countenance. Wherever I moved, | 
looked around me, and beheld a race different from myself. There 
was no sympathy between my frame and the rigid clime whither 
I had been brought to live.’ 

When young Disraeli reached his twelfth year, it was 
deemed advisable, for social reasons mainly, to enroll him 
as a member of the English Church. Accordingly, he was 
baptized (July 31, 1817) at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and 
passed the rest of his life as a supporter of the Anglican 
Creed. Nevertheless, renegade though he apparently was to 
the faith of his fathers, at heart he never ceased to be in- 
fluenced by the thought of Judaism and the glory of the 
Jewish race. In nothing was he so consistent as in his whole- 
hearted devotion to the cause of his own people. In every 
move of his brilliant personality, and in every expression of 
his political genius, he seemed to give evidence of his dis- 
tinctly Jewish heritage. It is believed that he shared with 
Spinoza the distinctly national combination of mysticism 
and cool-headed shrewdness, of powerful imagination and 
mathematical precision in argument. It is also claimed that 
his indomitable energy, unhesitating self-confidence and 
indefatigable perseverence, combined with the rebellion of a 
proud heart—embittered by brutal humiliations, with the 
consequent thirst for revenge—the astuteness, sarcasm and 
the cunning, may have crept into his nature by way of the 
Merchant of Venice. Be this as it may, Disraeli had a 
fine fancy which, soaring at intervals to great heights, 
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established his kinship with a nation which produced Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Solomon and Job, and, from the beginning to the 
end of his career, his ‘racial mind’ steeped his utterances in 
the colours of the East—occasionally causing them to blaze 
forth in an oriental rhetoric which, according to his admirers, 
continually led his readers to the refreshing oases. of a vivid 
realism and a pungent wit, and, according to his detractors, 
reminded one of the passages that might have been hired 
from any professional penman in an Eastern bazaar. Not 
only in the exuberance of oriental imagery is the Jewish 
strain perceptible, but also in the eccentricities of pose and 
costume with which the young Disraeli created so much 
sensation in a circle of the most flamboyant set of fops and 
dandies that ever appeared in English society. Just how he 
looked in those early days may be guessed from his portrait 
done by Alfred Crowgwill for Fraser’s Magazine—there he 
stands, with ambrosial curls, big poetic eyes, decked in 
ruffles, rosettes, and rings. Beyond all doubt, the gorgeous 
appealed to his oriental imagination. Disraeli preferred his 
peacocks to birds of lowlier plumage. His was the exotic air 
of the East. 

A sense of detachment from the English scene showed 
itself early in his descriptions of Victorian life and manners. 
He took the view of one who watched the antics of his 
generation undisturbed by party cries and contemporary 
prejudices. He moved among Englishmen without being of 
them. He dealt with their affairs as one who was accustomed 
to watch the habits of bees and ants—that is, with a cool 
scientific view of a student of natural history! He under- 
stood English society and English politics with a sort of 
external intellect. 

In a sense this was to Disraeli’s advantage—at least, it 
showed that he had a distinct individuality. Here was a 
young man who had the credit to be himself; he did not 
shape his nature upon any conventional model. In his books 
he expressed himself according to his disposition and brought 
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forth romances after his kind. Similarly, in politics, he tried 
to be a statesman without dressing himself in the colours of 
one or other of the two dominating parties. His detachment 
was unusually pronounced when he stood up to make his 
maiden speech before the august Assembly as member for 
Maidstone. The Commons did not take very kindly to his 
livid countenance, black curls, and flashing eyes. His appear. 
ance, not less than his character and flowery genius, marked 
him out as a foreigner. ‘His whole manner,’ says Justin 
McCarthy, ‘was that of the typical foreigner whom English 
people regard as the illustration of all that is vehement and 
unquiet.’ The speech was interrupted by hisses and laughter. 
The orator, it was long after remembered, cried out in 


defiance : 


aa ay, sir, and though I sit down now, 
the time will come when you will hear me.’ 


For forty years—the mystic number of his race—Disraeli 
never flinched before a taunt. O’Connell denounced him as 
‘miscreant’ and ‘the heir-at-law of the blasphemous thief 
who died impenitent on the Cross’; Lockhart (son-in-law of 
the author of Ivanhoe) referred to him as ‘the Jew Scamp’; 
and Carlyle taught men to regard him as ‘a superlative 
Hebrew conjurer.’ But it is not known that Disraeli ever 
mentioned to his friends the pangs to which the conscious- 
ness of belonging to the Jewish race had exposed him. ‘Ah, 
my dear Dorothy, it is not my politics they dislike, it is 
myself,’ seems to be as far as he went. He had learned the 
patient humility of his race. No tempest of ridicule could 
shake his imperturbable calm. This does not mean that he 
was lacking in sensitiveness or pride—far from it; he could, 
and did, strike back when the policy of his government was 
questioned—but he was used to attacks on his race and 
character. ‘Sufferance was the badge of all his tribe.’ 

However, step by step, working in the teeth of almost 
invincible prejudice, without support save in his own force 
of character and imagination, the alien statesman fought his 
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way to the position of virtual leader of the Tory Party and 
standard-bearer of. British Imperialism. 

Nobody seems to have realized it more completely than 
Disraeli himself, that much of his success was due to a 
reliance upon ‘the sublime instincts of an ancient race.’ The 
Tory party needed the imagination of which it was the 
Jew’s good fortune to be in possession. Hence ‘Young 
England’ was conceived in Jewry! The alien was able to 
lift politics into the realm of romance. ‘You and I,’ said the 
aged Lord Beaconsfield to a young man of the Jewish faith, 
‘belong to a race which can do anything but fail.’ He had 
begun his career as a dreamer of dreams, and so he ended. 
A visitor to the country home of his lordship—now Earl of 
Beaconsfield and Knight of the Garter ; but recently smothered 
with flowers and congratulations on his return from the 
Congress of Berlin—found the Jewish statesman before the 
fireside in half-conscious musing. The only words the guest 
could hear were, ‘Dreams, dreams, dreams.’ They were the 
keynote of Benjamin Disraeli’s life. 

In 1828-31, Disraeli went on a journey to the East. He 
travelled through Spain, visited numerous points of his- 
torical interest on the way, and spent some time in Con- 
stantinople, Syria and Egypt. The experience was valuable 
because it afforded him an opportunity to ‘indulge in medi- 
tation on his noble ancestors.’ Turbidly there seethed in 
the young man’s mind the problem of race. He encouraged 
his imagination to behold the glories of the past and to 
rhapsodize on the contributions made by the Hebrews. 
Surely the House of Israel was no outcast stock—it was 
royal and sacerdotal; it was remarkably superior to any 
other human community. Pride of blood became Disraeli’s 
individual inspiration and, as soon as he returned to Eng- 
land, he expressed his ‘ideal ambition’ for his race in an 
oriental romance entitled Alroy (1833). 

From the outset, it was evident that the novelist desired 


that his readers should see the glory of the Hebrew race 
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which, though scattered, banished, plundered and humiliated 
for thousands of years, by Pharaohs, Assyrian Kings, Roman 
Emperors, Scandinavian Crusaders, Gothic chiefs and Spanish 
inquisitors, had still held its own and remained to this day, 
inexhaustible, indispensable, full of energy and genius, 
When Disraeli looked back upon his origin, he found glory 
enough and to spare in the thought that he was unchange. 
ably a member of this superior race. With a poet’s mind he 
took a grand sweeping view of history and conjured up 
gorgeous visions of human progress and national triumphs. 

However, those who seek for a closer view of the modem 
alien patriot will find less of him in Alroy than in the more 
subtle and introspective studies of Contarini Fleming (1832) 
and the ‘Young England’ trilogy. Contarini, like Alroy, is 
Disraeli himself—a poetic soul, proud, brave and sensitive. 
He fails as a poet, but his real ambition for political power 
is attained in the end. There was much in the attitude of 
the society of the time to affront Contarini’s (and Disraeli’s) 
pride, lacerate his feelings and rouse his spirit. 

Contarini is attracted to the Orient and its philosophy. 
Wandering over the plains and deserts, he experiences a 
serenity and satisfaction which only the East can give. At 
Jerusalem, this second Alroy smokes a pipe in the home of 
Besso, the Hebrew merchant, who resides near the gate of 
Sion, and dreams that he may yet be called upon to restore 
again the Kingdom of Israel. 

In the political ‘trilogy’ written in the forties, (Coningsby, 
1844; Sybil, 1845; and Tancred, 1847), Disraeli attempted to 
give England a new philosophy of public life. It was a policy 
inaugurated in the name of the ‘Young England’ party, 
whose ambition it was to revive old England. According to 
Disraeli, ‘The Conservative triumph of 1841 had set the 
youthful mind of England searching for an answer to the 
question, what, after all, they had to preserve?’ The Tories 
had proved as self-seeking as the Whigs; and the spirit of 
old Toryism, recently shaken from its seat by the Reform 
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Act of 1832, was fast disappearing. If England was to be 
saved, the aristocracy must alter its ways and infuse life into 
the fast crumbling institutions of the realm. And the 
‘Young England’ group made it its business to supply the 
enthusiasm for the task. 

The climax of Disraeli’s propaganda was reached in T'ancred 
(1847) in which the hero, young Tancred, weary of the shams 
that surround him at home, goes on a pilgrimage to the 
East. On the summit of Mount Sinai it is revealed to him 
that the revolt and blind discontent of the European nations 
are due to their having hankered after other gods than Him 
of Sinai and Calvary. In this novel, Disraeli the Jew—who 
is also a member of the Anglican Church—speaks in the 
intensity of a visionary and romancer. Tancred’s dissatis- 
faction with the materialism of the West and with English 
society which has surrendered to the spirit of Manchester, 
drives him, in despair, to seek aid in the spiritual values of 
Disraeli’s Eastern world, still rich with the travel memories 
of 1831. Hence, the New Crusade moved, like its predecessor, 
on Jerusalem. 

Disraeli sought to show that the greatness and morality 
of the Christian Church was derived from the Jews and 
founded upon Hebrew principles. There was really no- 
opposition between Judaism and Christianity. The Jew 
was a proto-Christian, and the Christian was a completed 
Jew; and, taking a large view of the matter, the Church of 
England was a form of ‘Completed Judaism.’ This position 
seemed to indicate that while Disraeli’s belief in Christianity 
was more or less political, his pride in Judaism was thoroughly 
racial. ‘For myself,’ said he, ‘I look upon the Church as 
the only Jewish institution that remains.’ 

The grand object of Disraeli’s Tancred was to show the 
absurdity of denying full emancipation to a race that had 
given so much to modern civilization. The novelist took 
great pride in the achievements of the Jewish race. He told 
his readers that Race was everything; nationality was only 
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immediate—that the individual was great, only when he 
combined in himself all the great qualities of the race. And 
the Hebrew race, of all races, was the only unmixed race 
that dwelt in cities—it had defied exile, massacre, spoliation, 
—it had defied Time! Was it not marvellous, he asked, that 
it had not entirely disappeared? Disraeli was so ardent in 
his desire to make good the claims of the Jews to superiority 
of birth, that he permitted his theory of race to run away 
with him. He proceeded to show that everything that was 
noteworthy was Jewish—that Jewish blood might be found 
in the veins of a Mozart, a Rossini; that in all the cabinets 
of Europe Jews were among the leading diplomats; and 
that the most popular poet in England was not Wordsworth, 
nor Byron, nor even Shakespeare, but the ‘sweet singer of 
Israel’... that the Jews were the firm upholders of 
tradition and stable government, and as such, possessed the 
wisdom which alone could save the nations. 

In the Jewish characters that Disraeli presented to English 
readers in his day, it is possible to see the daring insistence 
on a new attitude toward the Jew as a member of English 
society. Both Coningsby and Tancred are revelations of the 
importance of Jewish personality. No longer, according to 
the thesis of these novels, should the Jew be regarded in 
literature and in society merely as a fence or a greedy money- 
lender, unscrupulous usurer or old-clothes-man. Disraeli 
insistently pointed out that the members of his race should 
be represented as leaders of thought, as philosophers, as the 
upholders of cherished tradition. Through Sidonia, he 
attempted to reveal the Jewish character as acting according 
to ‘the sublime instincts of an ancient race’ and ultimately 
leading the nations to righteousness and justice in govern- 
ment and state. Disraeli rose to be the leader of a nation 
that learned, through his writings and management of national 
affairs, to appreciate the genius of his race in English politics. 

Montaau Frank Mopper, M.A. 
Michigan University. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST 


N thought the person and work of Jesus must be held 

together. Neither can be fruitfully studied apart from 
the other. Any attempt to separate the person from the 
work would be to attempt the impossible, and it would 
most certainly result in losing the living entity with which 
we have to do. It would mean that we would concern our- 
selves with something other and something less than the 
total fact that calls for appreciation and explanation. That 
total fact is the Lord who saves. Not the Lord in Himself, 
or the work in itself, but the Lord as known through the 
experience men have had of His saving power. Despite 
the difficulties that the modern mind feels about the doctrine 
of Incarnation (as distinct from a doctrine of Immanence) 
the question persistently arises, will any account of Jesus’ 
person which affirms less than ‘God in manhood’ fit the 
facts? For some answer to that question we must go first 
to the Gospels, then to Christian experience. 

The primitive portraiture of Jesus is recoverable only 
from the Gospels. There, if anywhere, we glimpse Him as 
He lived amongst men. The credentials of these Gospels 
as witnesses to the life and character of Jesus have been 
subjected to searching tests. When modern ‘source-criticism’ 
methods began to be applied to the Gospels it may have 
been anticipated—hoped by some and feared by others— 
that the Gospels, which in their present form do witness to 
a transcendent Christ who cannot be confined within the 
limits of what is purely and only human, would when 
critically treated yield a Christ of these shrunken dimensions 
—a Christ in whom was revealed the ‘highest holiest man- 
hood,’ that, but nothing more. The critics spoke confidently 
of sources behind our existing Gospels, of idealizing tendencies 
that may be traced in the narratives, of Old Testament 
types and theological estimates which influenced the 
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evangelists’ presentation of Christ. It became the fashion 
to discount the historical trustworthiness of the Fourth 
Gospel, and to treat that Gospel as wholly a product of 
Christian reflection having religious, philosophical or theo. 
logical values, but not historical value. Paul, who cannot 
be cited as a direct witness to Christ’s life, but has powerfully 
influenced subsequent thought about Christ, came to be 
regarded as a misinterpreter rather than a true interpreter 
of Christ—and in any case he was strangely silent about 
the earthly life of Jesus. So the argument ran, and it might 
well seem to hold out the prospect of a Christ of purely 
human dimensions. In the process of the analysis of the 
Gospels the really troublesome and intractable elements in 
the portraiture might disappear; they might be found to 
belong not to the sub-stratum of fact, but to that idealization 
of the character of Jesus which was due to the piety and 
reverence of early believers. Thus the so-called ‘liberal’ 
lives of Christ began to appear. Broadly speaking, they 
are the lives of the Christ of the purely human dimensions. 

Things, however, have not worked out quite in this way. 
The ‘liberal’ lives are not as popular as they once were. 
It is now clear that the ‘supernaturalism’ in the portraiture 
of Jesus is to be found not only in the Gospels as wholes, 
but also in each of the sources which criticism discerns 
within the Gospels. The attempt to get rid of it by ruling 
out passages that seem to suggest it, or explaining it as 
due to idealization or to the influence of Pauline or Johannine 
modes of thought, does not command confidence. For such 
influences and modes of thought (even if they could be 
proved to be present in the Gospels on the scale on which 
they are invoked) operating from earliest days in the 
Christian communities need themselves to be accounted for. 
The only explanation of Jesus which will suffice is that 
which explains Him in all the effects He has produced in 
history, and amongst these effects must be reckoned Christian 
experience and Christian thought about Jesus. What must 
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He have been in Himself to constrain men to think of Him 
in the terms they did? Recent trends in Gospel criticism 
and interpretation register a protest against the adequacy 
of the ‘liberal’ accounts of Jesus. Schweitzer’s apocalyptic 
Christ marks the first fierce revolt. Sir Edwyn Hoskins 
and others continue the revolt in their insistence that Jesus 
conceived Himself and His vocation in terms of the fulfil- 
ment of Old Testament prophecy and ideals, and that this 
estimate was not simply imposed upon Him by later minds. 
Even the most sceptical of the representatives of the ‘Form- 
criticism’ school, in their attempts to penetrate to the oral 
period when the Gospel tradition was forming behind the 
written sources which were later taken up into our Gospels, 
do but conduct us to a period when motives of faith, and a 
religious if not dogmatic estimate of Jesus, were giving 
shape to the Gospel portrait. Those who are not prepared 
to concede that the lineaments of the historic Jesus are 
completely lost in the later ‘community tradition’ may well 
believe that this faith in, and estimate of, Jesus point to a 
Jesus in history of a ‘transcendent’ rather than a ‘liberal’ 
type. 

A study of the Synoptic Gospels leaves us with the 
perplexing question, ‘What manner of man is this?’ The 
self-consciousness of Jesus eludes us when we try to under- 
stand it. Yet so far as we are allowed glimpses into it, it 
would appear to be the self-consciousness of one who is, 
and who knows Himself to be, in a class by Himself. The 
voice at the Baptism answers to the deep sense of vocation 
and unique relationship to God which had formed within 
Him during the silent years of growth and meditation. 
His use of ‘My Father’ and ‘Your Father,’ whether or no 
it points to a distinction between His sonship and that of 
all other men, does witness to His own vivid sense of God 
and His peculiarly intimate relationship to God. Further 
rays of light upon this unique consciousness m*y be found 
in Matt. v. 21-22; 27-28; Matt. xi. 27f. The title ‘Son 
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of Man’—may we still regard it as Jesus’ self-chosen title? 
—implies a special relationship to the kingdom of God and 
its inauguration. Dr. Orchard, writing in 1925 upon ‘The 
Consciousness of Christ’ says, ‘No other person has ever 
attempted to encourage and to elevate our common duty 
to our fellows by declaring that all service done to them 
was service done to him; still less to make this the material 
for determining our destiny, because it involves our ultimate 
attitude to God, our supreme Judge.’ The passages in the 
Gospels upon which such a statement is based appear to 
have deep implications for the final estimate to be put upon 
the person of Jesus. Again, the unique moral and spiritual 
achievements of Jesus demand explanation. So also do the 
unequalled penetration and insight revealed in His sayings, 
so that His words have a timeless ring and a final quality 
in them, and are possessed of an authority which all must 
feel even if they do not yield to it. Lastly, we may note the 
whole reconciling power of the personality of Jesus. ‘When 
we see Jesus as He is presented to us in the Gospels, we see 
a life which is at one with God. All the problems which 
distract and baffle us are solved here. . . . He is our peace. 
The whole promise and power of reconciliation are in Him, 
and we know without proving that He can bring us to God 
and save to the uttermost’ (Denney). Can any account of 
the Christ of the Gospels do justice to the whole of the above 
representation except that which dares to say ‘God-man’? 

The Christ of the Gospels, however, is not the whole 
Christ who calls for interpretation, or rather, it is not as we 
catch sight of Him on Palestinian roads only that He 
challenges our attention. We see Him in all the life He 
has influenced; in the consciences He has illumined and 
made sensitive to the Divine demand; in the penitence He 
has evoked, and the aspirations after holiness He has 
awakened, directed and made strong; in the wills He has 
reinforced and renewed; in the hearts He has settled in His 
peace. In short, the Christ is not truly seen unless we see 
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Him in and through that distinctive experience which is 
His own creation—an experience the very core of which is 
a communion with God réached only in Christ, and at once 
satisfying and perfecting to the human spirit. 

But to move back upon Christ through the experience 
which He alone has made possible is to be confronted more 
certainly than ever with the problem of His person. ‘The 
Godhead of Christ,’ said Dr. Forsyth, ‘can only be proved 
religiously,’ which is just another way of saying that if we 
arrive at the belief that Christ is God manifest in flesh, 
we do so not because we understand perfectly how this can 
be, but because we find Him to be God in our own experience 
of Him. He is ‘God for us.’ Ritschl said that Christ has 
the value of God for the Christian; and so long as we are 
content to be only religious a value-judgement of this kind 
may suffice, for it provides us with a working faith whose 
practical consequences into life are good. But if at any 
time we become reflective and theological, interested in the 
ultimate problems which religious experience throws up, 
questions are bound to arise. How is it that Christ has the 
value of God in the Christian’s experience? Is that value 
real or illusory? If illusory, how is it that the value is so 
constantly reached—and proved—in Christian experience? 
If real, how can we explain the value, into what does it 
ground itself? Does not the acknowledgement ‘Has the 
value of God’ ultimately compel the conviction ‘Is God’? 
The metaphysical problem may be difficult—and indeed 
appears to be insoluble in terms of human thought—but 
is not the problem there? 

No extended consideration of the work of Christ can be 
attempted here. The barest suggestions must suffice. That 
work is in essence a work of reconciliation, issuing in the 
believer’s experience of communion with God. How is the 
work of reconciliation effected on Christ’s side? 

(1) By the revelation of God which Christ mediates to 
men. But this revelation is given primarily in what Jesus 
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Himself is. Once we have glimpsed Him we are almost 
inevitably compelled to think of God in terms of Him. He 
inspires us with the faith that in Him we have a wholly 
true index to what God is, though that is not quite the same 
thing as saying that He is an index to the whole truth about 
God. The quality of Jesus’ spirit is the quality of God’s 
very self. The knowledge of God which is mediated to us 
in Him is wholly true, in the sense that we shall never 
have to unlearn it, but are under a constant obligation to 
appropriate it more completely and to develop a finer 
sensitiveness to all its implications. If thought and desire 
in their reach after God cannot go beyond Jesus, neither 
can they be content to stop short of Him. To conceive a 
God in terms less than those of the Christ life and spirit would 
be, virtually, to acknowledge that there is something higher 
than God ; and that is but another way of saying that we have 
concerned ourselves with a fiction of a God rather than the 
real God. A God than whom a higher can be thought is 
simply not God. What we gain through Jesus is not an 
elaborated concept of God but a revelation of His quality. 
We are not enabled so to know God that we can fully under- 
stand Him, but we are enabled so to know that we can 
sufficiently appreciate what God is in His purposes for us 
and His dealings with us. 

(2) By the disclosure in Christ of the possibilities of our 
human nature. If in Christ God is brought near and made 
known to man, man in Christ is lifted into communion with 
God. In that very act and fact the full capacity and meaning 
of human nature are revealed, and man is energized. 

(3) By a process of judgement. The very presence of Jesus 
amongst men involves man in judgement. Over against 
Jesus man’s sense of failure and shortcoming deepens into 
sense of sin. In the light that streams from the Christ life, 
if it is allowed to shew up the recesses of man’s innermost 
life, there can be no escape from consciousness of sin, no 
denial of sin’s real character, no minimizing of its guilt and 
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power. This consciousness may plunge men into despair, 
but the mood of despair may be followed by a mood of 
penitence and trust as the sinner becomes aware of the 
unlimited love and grace that meet him in Christ. This 
awakening of the sense of sin, and bringing of the soul to 
penitence and faith, is a part of the reconciling work of Christ. 

(4) By Christ’s effective dealing with sin, in its power and 
consequence, at Calvary. Theories of atonement are legion 
and speculative elements enter into them all. It seems 
impossible to rest in any theory which does not find in the 
person and spirit of the sufferer at Calvary the key to the 
atoning efficacy of His death. In some sense at Calvary 
God in Christ dealt with man and man’s sin, Christ as man 
dealt with God for man. We see love going forth in sufferings 
voluntarily undertaken on man’s behalf; we see Christ as 
man offering that perfect response to the Divine will which 
is the whole duty of every man. The thing we need to be 
and do, but of ourselves never can be or do, Christ is and 
does for us; not that we should leave that thing for ever 
undone, but that we should find in Him a new power to do 
it. On the cross the mind of Christ both towards sin, and 
towards God’s will was the ideally right mind; it was the 
mind of utter condemnation and putting away of sin, and 
of complete approval and acceptance of God’s will and 
way. 

What shall we say of this reconciling work to which 
Christian experience bears constant witness? Could man 
ever suffice for work like this, or is it wholly God’s work? 
If wholly God’s work, could even He do it from above or 
from without our humanity, or only from within our humanity? 
If only from within we are back once again upon the person 
of the Reconciler. The appeal to history and to experience, 
as I have been trying to shew, leads to that high estimate 
of the person which is implied in the claim that in Jesus 
God is made manifest in flesh. Such an evaluation of the 
person of Jesus seems necessary both for the validity of 
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our knowledge of God, and for the validity of our experience 
of salvation in Christ. But incarnation as a concept presents 
grave difficulties for the modern mind. The adjustment of 
the belief in incarnation to current philosophies and modes 
of thought is a problem on which I would rather other 
wrote who have more competence than I to deal with the 
metaphysical and psychological questions that arise. I will 
conclude by briefly recording three convictions of my own. 

(1) In the interests of truth we should fearlessly and 
without apology insist on what we take to be the facts about 
the person. Facts are fundamental to all reasoning. It is 
no part of our duty to accommodate facts to reasoning; 
reasoning must undertake to deal with facts. If in the process 
of reasoning so-called facts are discovered to be something 
other than we had supposed them to be, or an explanation 
of them is given which is adequate in the sense that nothing 
which seems essential to the facts is set aside or left un- 
explained, well and good: in that case an advance in under- 
standing has been made. But if a fact prove to be intractable 
to present thought, it must not be too readily assumed that 
the fact gud fact is to be set aside or denied. There is nothing 
fixed and infallible about our philosophies and modes of 
thought. These have varied from age to age, and doubtless 
will continue to vary. Moreover, there are limits to our 
powers of thought and understanding. The scientific way 
to knowledge is to deal with facts. Not to reduce facts 
until they have become wholly intelligible to the mind, 
but to bring reason to bear upon facts with a view to the 
understanding of them, and to shew patience if at any point 
facts prove intractable to understanding. 

(2) A residuum of mystery will remain. The farther 
thought has proceeded the more mystery has been encountered. 
The wonder of the universe grows rather than abates with 
each new discovery of science. Despite the brilliant record 
of research our understanding is small indeed compared 
with our lack of it. Could we expect it to be otherwise when 
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God’s relations to and dealings with the human spirit are in 
question ? If God -does incarnate Himself must there not 
be a point at which the human attempt to understand both 
the process and the resultant fact will fail? Even in the light 
of modern thought the idea of incarnation is not unreasonable. 
Some modern thought makes much of the truth of Divine 
jmmanence. But if God indwell the universe and man in 
particular, may He not manifest Himself in this full way at 
a particular point and time, so that the whole truth of what 
He is—so far as that may be expressed in a genuinely human 
life—was expressed in the individual, Jesus? If it be objected 
that such a belief is incompatible with the doctrine of 
evolution, which anticipates perfection at the end rather 
than in the course of a process, reply may be made that this 
is to make a human doctrine or generalization determinative 
of truth—and, moreover, this view is not exactly borne 
out by what has happened in the realms of art, poetry, 
and religion where the peaks of highest achievement lie in 
the past. It remains to be seen whether the new psychology 
will contribute anything to the better understanding of the 
person of Christ. As yet it is very new. It is difficult to see 
how the pure psychologist, whose concern is with psycho- 
logical process, can make any final pronouncement upon 
the ultimate problem. He may, however, by his exploration 
of hidden depths or half-illumined regions of personality 
enlarge our conception of human personality, and by so 
doing find more room, as it were, for God to operate in, 
and incidentally more room too for mystery. 

(3) The real proof of incarnation comes not by way of 
conceptual thinking, but by way of religious experiment 
and adventure. When we try to understand we, of necessity, 
set out from our knowledge of personality as we find it in 
ourselves and others like ourselves—for personality is our 
highest and best known category. But incarnation, as 
distinct from immanence, if it be a fact, is something unique. 
It means that Godhead unites with manhood in the individual, 
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Jesus. In that case our highest ideas about Godhead are 
reached through Jesus. Our ideas about manhood—man. 
hood, that is, raised to its highest power, and answering to 
its ideal—are also reached through Jesus. We are therefore 
under necessity to interpret both God and man through 
Jesus. How futile then, how doomed to failure at some 
point, must be the attempt to reach a complete interpretation 
of Jesus through ourselves. Our personality supplies us 
with no measure adequate for this. Jesus Himself is the 
fact from which our interpretations of ourselves and the 
universe must start. We come in the end to the view that 
Dr. Streeter did much to commend and popularize, and 
that Professor Grensted has recently expounded. In dealing 
with the incarnation conceptual thinking does not and 
cannot carry us very far. When we say ‘Incarnation’ we 
are throwing out language at something which is too great 
for all our language, we are resorting in some sense to symbol. 
Yet the language and the symbol do mean something, and 
they do not mislead. They mean that in Christ we have 
not an ‘exclusive’ or ‘exhaustive’ but a ‘distinctive’ revelation 
of what God is. In Christ we find—really do find—God, 
and know Him in the rich and real quality of His being. 


Victoria Park College, J. T. Brewis, B.A., B.D. 
Manchester. 


Revolution and Recovery. (Arrowsmith. 6s.) Professor Mowat 
writes as an historian and economist to whom politics are only present 
history and trade and commerce part of his science. Uncompromising 
economic nationalism, combined with political fears and suspicions, 
have brought the world into a state of stagnation and confusion. The 
way out of the labyrinth must come from the inherent strength and 
vitality of society allowed to develop freely. Moral disarmament 
which would end suspicions and make nations behave towards neigh- 
bour nations as they do towards individuals, is the way out. Professor 
Mowat discusses The Rule of Force, The Trials of Parliament, Revolu- 
tion in the East, and The American Experiment. He urges that 
restrictions should be undone now ‘to prevent, in the time of Recovery, 

.@ nemesis which may take the hideous form of Revolution.’ 
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Notes and Discussions 


A STUDY IN PUBLIC WORSHIP! 


OnE obvious and indisputable feature of Free Church life to-day 
is the desire for a loftier and more beautiful expression of corporate 
worship. The comparatively recent publication of The Order of Divine 
Service for Public Worship, the Book of Congregational Worship, A 
Free Church Book of Common Prayer, the new Book of Offices to be 
considered by the Methodist Conference and the increasing provision 
of special Orders of Service in individual churches are all varied 
expressions of the desire to aid the worshipper in his approach to God. 

It is an axiom among Free Churchmen that there can be no adequate 
substitute for the direct and unfettered utterance of the spirit aware 
of its need and conscious of the presence of God; yet the revolt from 
formality in worship has led Nonconformity by its very extravagance 
into a very dangerous by-pass. And the author of Our Approach to 
God has written a timely and practical book to help the Free Churches 
to face what he believes to be a life-and-death issue. 

The author builds his argument upon an irrefutable premiss: 
that the very life of the Church Militant depends upon her worship 
and that the essential act of worship is the Bringing of a Gift ; that, 
indeed, the only gift which is ours alone to bring is ‘a direction of 
spirit.’ He claims, too, that it is idle to discuss the rival merits of 
different kinds and forms of worship until we recognize this essential 
constituent: ‘Unless the act is first and foremost one of giving, of 
offering, it has no right to be called an act of worship.’ 

Then, too, it can be agreed that we handle truth very carelessly 
when we say that religion is solely a private affair between man and 
his God. No thinking Christian but admits that true religion is a 
concern between the soul and God, yet the extreme individualism 
which has marred much Free Church thinking finds no place in any 
sound analysis of worship. ‘It is idle,’ says Mr. Micklem, ‘to suppose 
that God reveals Himself in all that we may call His ‘‘ Jesus qualities” 
apart from Jesus.’ He also reminds us that He who thus conditions 
the Christian’s highest apprehensions of God is Himself socially 
mediated to the Christian who has found Him and that in the things 
of the spirit we are enriched by sharing. He is therefore convinced 
that corporate worship is inevitable if the Christian life is to be lived 
in the richness of which it is capable. This he deems inevitable if in 
the long run the Christian faith is to be maintained at all: ‘For the 
faith is socially mediated, and that mediation is the outcome of a 
social experience of God, an experience which implies social worship.’ 

1 Our Approach to God. A Study in Public Worship by E. R. Micklem. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 7/6 net.) 
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His chapter on ‘An Artificial Element Necessary in the Cult’ strikes 
at the heart of an easy and popular prejudice. He notes the lack 
of spontaneity in the public worship of any church or chapel. Certain 
conventions or preconceived modes of procedure are observed: an 
Order of Service guides the worshippers. Yet though this may be 
thought somewhat artificial it does not necessarily mean that wor- 
shippers are insincere. Mr. Micklem, indeed, claims that there is one 
kind of artificiality which may be wholly subservient to the truth, 
the artificiality of art. This is too seldom recognized. He points out, 
for example, that a sonnet, though highly artificial as a form, may 
nevertheless become a perfect vehicle in the expression of spiritual 
values. And he reminds us that it served as a key with which 
‘Shakespeare unlock’d his heart’; and that to Milton it 

became a trumpet; whence he blew 
Soul animating strains—alas, too few! 

In recognizing that form, in art, is the handmaid of truth, Mr. 
Micklem also claims that ‘Form in public worship is in need of no 
defence when it is an essential element in the expression through art 
of spiritual things.’ He cites Professor W. L. Sperry who sees in ‘a 
service of public worship an artistic recapitulation of Christian 
experience and an affirmation of that which the Church holds to he 
permanently valid and true in Christian history as a whole.’ 

It was inevitable that a discussion of the Quaker position should be 
precipitated in this section, and the author reflects an intelligent 
and sympathetic study of the Society’s position, though not without 
a criticism of what appear to be the fundamental weaknesses of 
Quaker worship. 

The discussions on Sacrifice and Communion focus the truths that 
the essential act of worship is an act of sacrifice, the highest form of 
sacrifice an act of prayer, and communion with God the end to which 
worship moves. Mr. Micklem’s distinction between public and private 
prayer is clearly defined and his defence of the formality of the structure 
and the expression of public prayer should prove a salutary corrective 
to what is regarded as a ‘false intimacy’ which sometimes finds ex- 
pression in an ‘obsessive determination to instruct,’ not unknown in 
Free Church worship. He recognizes that private prayer is naturally 
spontaneous and direct. He notes also the contrast between the 
‘warm intimacy of private prayer and the colder abstractions of 
public prayer.’ But when the different conditions are appreciated 
it will be seen that public prayer can never quite approximate to 
private prayer because of the individual differences in temperament, 
thought and experience represented in every congregation. He discerns 
an incontrovertible principle in the words of the Archbishop of York: 
“We never use words in prayer in order to inform the Divine Mind 
but always and only in order to fix our own thoughts.’ Another reason 

for the strict formality of liturgical prayer seems to be implied but 
not emphasized : The Officiant, by his very lack of expression, keeps 
his own personality from obtruding into the Office he is saying, and 
in this way a ‘background’ is formed which is used as a basis for the 
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individual spiritual needs of the congregation. The following s 

on the question of free versus liturgical prayer is worthy the considera- 
tion of all Christian worshippers : ‘We cannot share with other members 
of the Christian family without being spiritually enriched by a fuller 
and deeper apprehension of the Head of the family ; we cannot identify 
ourselves with the prayer and praises of the generations of His children 
without being strengthened and fortified in the faith, and without 
realizing the meaning of membership of the Kingdom in a manner 
impossible to us in our solitariness.’ 

In the chapter on ‘Prayer the Characteristic of a Whole Service,’ 
Mr. Micklem continues his thesis by outlining the origin and 
evolution of the Free Church Order of Divine Worship. He shows 
how strongly it has been influenced by the Matins and Evensong of 
the Anglican Communion. This he deems no mere coincidence, for 
while the modern Free Church order agrees with the Anglican it 
disagrees with Calvin’s in important particulars. In the interests of 
corporate worship he is convinced that Nonconformist congregations 
should take a more active vocal part in the prayers. Prayer may be 
inarticulate, but spoken prayers aid the congregation to concentrate 
on a common purpose. He feels that the danger of worship is that 
which besets all aesthetic experience ; the danger lest the enjoyment 
of the Good, the Beautiful, and the True should become a substitute 
for the doing of the Good, the Beautiful and the True. 

The discussion on ‘ The Architecture of a Service ’ contains pertinent 
criticisms on various modern methods employed to create an interest. 
The structure of a service should aid both ‘the expression of the religious 
consciousness of the group and the creation of a deeper apprehension 
of God.’ Mr. Micklem’s Outline of a Service may be commended 
to Free Church ministers and worshippers alike. The main divisions 
of the Order are: Opening of the Heavens ; Waiting on the Mountain 
Top ; Descent to the Plain. The Order is in harmony with the principles 
considered but makes no claim to finality or perfection. The service 
should close with the Blessing and he is severe on that ‘monstrosity’ 
called a Vesper which follows the Benediction in so many Free Church 
services. He says of the most popular that ‘the maudlin sentimentality 
of the words is equalled by the maudlin sentimentality of the tune.’ 

Not the least important discussion is The Lord’s Supper, the subject 
treated in the last chapter of the book. Mr. Micklem holds that the 
Service, whether simple or elaborate, involves ‘some sort of re-enact- 
ment of what happened once when the intimate disciples of Jesus 
were met together for the last time in the bodily as well as spiritual 
presence of their Master, and that the profoundest religious experiences 
of generations of Christians have been intimately bound up with it.’ 

He claims that those who have communicated and celebrated have 
been spiritually in the same place and have been subject, in that which 
is vital, to the same experience. But he also recognizes that it is at 
the Lord’s Table the disunion of Christendom is brought to focus; 
for the simple reason that the Lord’s Table is the focus of the Church. 
He urges the paradox that the sacrament which is most divisive is 
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yet the sacrament of the Christian unity and the touchstone of historic 
Christianity. For the hope of healing our ‘unhappy divisions’ lies jp 
the Lord’s Table: ‘The Eucharist, despite all appearances to the 
contrary, is the sacrament of Christian unity. It is dominical in origin. 
it derives its meaning from the double reality of the living Lord and 
the living brotherhood ; it sets forth the central mystery of our common 
faith ; it links us in word and in action with the faithful in all ages. 
it is the pledge of the communion of saints.’ 

He sees in the Service a memorial, a eucharist and a supreme act 
of worship, and he deplores the use of ‘individual cups’ as a blank 
denial of what the ceremony is supposed to express. 

We can hardly agree with the author when he suggests that the rite 
is ceasing to be celebrated in the Free Churches, for most certainly 
in our own Methodist Communion we have cause to be thankful that 
its timeless significance as the chief means of grace is being increas- 
ingly recognized. 

This splendidly stimulating book comes like the harbinger of an 
age when Nonconformity, while maintaining its individual witness, 
may join with the Church of all time in offering its bounden duty— 
a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving which will be inferior to none 
in its thoughtfulness and beauty of expression. 

B. Aquita BaRBeEr. 


A REVISED VERSION OF THE MYTH THEORY 
OF JESUS 


TxHE new rationalistic theory of the Gospels as a composite Jesus- 
myth has been rather severely handled by New Testament scholars. 
P. L. Couchoud’s attempt in The Enigma of Jesus to replace the 
earlier deification of a man by the humanization of a god was examined 
by Mr. H. J. Rossington in his Did Jesus Really Live ?, and shown 
to be made up of suppositions and fanciful analogies. The same may 
be said of the late Dr. Edward Greenly’s attempt to popularize the 
arguments of Robertson, Drews, Whitaker and Couchoud.! Yet the 
tendency to explain Christianity on these lines still continues, the 
latest contribution to the subject being Questions Evangéliques, Jésus, 
(Paris, 1933), by Charles Guignebert, Professor of the history of 
Christianity at the Sorbonne. The volume is in L’évolution de Vhumanité 
series of which the general editor is M. Henri Berr. The following 
account and criticism of this work is taken from a detailed review 
in La Revue Biblique for July 1933. 

M. Guignebert differs from Couchoud in holding to the historic 
existence of Jesus, but he thinks that the then existing ideas of an 
incarnation were attached to Him. Christianity was formed by a 
conglomeration of the messianism of legendary themes, of the ideas 
of Assyrian and Asiatic mystery-religions in regard to a god suffering, 

4In The Historical Reality of Jesus (1927). 
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dying and resurrected, and of the miracle-seeking Jewish spirit. Self- 
styled revelations such as those of Paul have done the rest. 

M. Guignebert regards faith as the principal motive for the alteration 
of the tradition. ‘From the very first it exercised its deleterious 
influence on the facts of history and thus created its own object.’ 
We are prompted to ask how faith in its beginning could have been 
so strong and sure of itself as to change the nature of such recent 
events as those it is alleged to have manipulated. According to M. 
Guignebert the process of accretion was as follows: ‘It first used the 
idea of the Messiah held by the Jews by attaching to Jesus all those 
episodes connected with the Messiah contained in the prophecies 
reputed to be messianic. This first step was taken by the Synoptists. 
Afterwards it attached itself to the Soter idea of the Greeks, in con- 
sequence of, shall I say, the usual exigences of the réle of Saviour 
imposed by it on Jesus Christ, and with which it was necessary that 
the representation of His person should conform. This second step 
was taken by Paul. And so we already have a divinity; for with 
Paul Jesus Christ is the Lord before which the whole creation bows 
the knee.’ It seems rather inconsistent with such a theory of develop- 
ment that M. Guignebert regards the Synoptists as later than Paul 
(Luke 100-110 a.p.). 

The liberal critics of the nineteenth century attached some historical 
value to the account of Jesus contained in the New Testament writings ; 
but M. Guignebert considers it to be of scarcely any value in recon- 
structing the life and teaching of Jesus. It was always under the 
influence of faith and worship. And this is his entire positive contri- 
bution to a theory of the origins of Christianity. ‘We may admit 
that to a certain extent the apostles tried to resist the powerful 
suggestions that constrained them to forget the facts, and though 
their recollections were selected (se triérent), altered and embellished, 
they did not lose all contact with the truth of the past.’ But this 
does not really matter because, according to M. Guignebert, the 
apostles wrote nothing and the recollections they may have preserved 
have been distorted (défigurés). But the faith of their disciples knew 
no such obstacles. They succumbed to the influences which prompted 
them to substitute an unreal Christ for the Jesus of history. 

This denial of the historical value of the ‘Tradition,’ as he calls 
the written records of the New Testament, is the chief theme of M. 
Guignebert’s book. The writer grows warm in his contention that 
critics who are indifferent in matters of religion have destroyed 
the orthodox faith. He recognizes the defects of their theories, 
yet he cavalierly declares that ‘though none of the systems 
proposed has on trial been finally adopted in its entirety, this is 
not to be wondered at, nor does it yield an advantage in favour 
of the tradition.’ Pace M. Guignebert, there is a fallacy here. Before 
a critic propounds his own theory he should give his reasons for 
rejecting the text; and if the various critics do not agree, their con- 
clusions cannot be added up and used to destroy the orthodox position. 
For example, M. Guignebert, like every one else, must rely on a 
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certain method of interpreting, condemning and annulling the texts, 
and if his reasoning is not sound he has proved nothing against the 
value of the tradition or against the Church’s interpretation of the 
facts. 

M. Guignebert endeavours to support his view by particular charges, 
Passages are judged to be improbable or self-contradictory. If it is 
replied that divergences as to detail do not preclude agreement on 
the essential facts he tends to become angry, and declares that ‘it 
is ridiculous to maintain that the contradictions in the Gospels only 
affect details.’ And if the Evangelists are in accord ‘their testimonies 
only make one.’ The author repeats the assertion that Nazarene, 
the divine name meaning ‘the messenger of Jehovah, the holy one 
of God,’ has been erroneously taken by the Evangelists to mean that 
Jesus was born at Nazareth. Among the points in which the Evangelists 
are in substantial agreement, some are judged to be scarcely probable, 
and others absolute fabrications. To the first class belong the baptism 
of Jesus, the betrayal by Judas and the agony in the garden. To 
the second belong the messianic entry into Jerusalem, the institution 
of the Eucharist, which the author holds to be borrowed by Paul 
from the mystery religions and transmitted by him to St. Mark, the 
trial of Jesus before the Jewish tribunal, the crown of thorns and 
nearly everything in the account of the passion and death of Jesus. 
These passages being duly excised, there remains ‘the probability 
that the Nazarene was arrested by the Roman police, and tried and 
condemned by the Roman Procurator Pilate or another.’ This would 
indeed be a probability on M. Eisler’s theory which makes out Jesus 
to have been a rebel against the government, but it is inexplicable 
if ‘Pilate only thought of attainting a Galilean visionary, who though 
not very dangerous in himself, should not be allowed to play with 
fire.’ Was it playing with fire to come peaceably to Jerusalem to 
keep the Passover? In opposition to Eisler, M. Guignebert denies 
that Jesus was a rebel. But how can two such contradictory ways 
of interpreting the tradition be thought to be effective ways of dis- 
crediting it? 

As to Jesus’s relations with the Pharisees M. Guignebert thinks 
that the movement started by Jesus was on the religious plane in 
harmony with the authentic spirit of Pharisaism. But ‘it is possible 
that Jesus detested and opposed a perverted kind of Pharisaism 
(rabougrissement du Pharisaisme), and that these Pharisees, unworthy 
of the name, may well have paid him out when he was brought before 
the Governor.’ 

The received New Testament story being thus suspect what does 
M. Guignebert give in its place? His positive conclusion consists of 
only two pages: ‘This man, who was a failure as a prophet, had 
gained the affections of a few disciples, so that they remained attached 
to him after death.’ Surely this is rather absurd. Many messiahs 
have induced people to die for their cause; but according to M. 
Guignebert Jesus had not even declared himself the Messiah and 
the disciples had not recognized him as such. Seeing him arrested 
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and hanged on a cross they had taken flight, and according to current 
rumour the chief of them had denied him. And yet they loved him 
so much as to create for him an honour which he had never sought. 
And this, according to M. Guignebert, is the origin of Christianity which 
‘shows no break in the front of ancient religion; on the contrary it 
takes its place naturally as an entirely logical development of the 
oriental Greek cults.’ So there was just a friendly contest between 
Christianity and the other religions as to which should be the first 
to arrive. And more, Christianity was only ‘the expression and 
actual realization of historical antecedents and actions which can 
be analysed and determined, and which bear in themselves the 
explanation of its origin.’ What then of Christianity’s contrasts with 
the Roman gods, or with the Syrian Baals or Isis? If it is part of 
the same front as they, what foes did it attack? And what of the 
war of extermination waged against it by the adherents of the old 
religions ? 

This volume may fulfil the intentions of M. Berr, the general editor, 
but it is out of accord with the conclusion of another work in the 
same series.! ‘Christianity is not a synthesis of Greek cults and 
oriental religions more or less hellenized, but a new religion of Jewish 
origin which . . . after a struggle of three centuries and many 
vicissitudes conquered the Greco-Roman world.’ Perhaps M. Guigne- 
bert will attack the evidence for this statement; but it may be a 
task beyond his powers. 

Henry Hocarts, B.A. 


THE MODERN MIND 


THE adjective ‘modern’ is in frequent use in our generation; most 
of those who use it, whether they regard modernity as the supreme 
virtue, or a dreadful disease, would be hard put to it to explain what 
they meant by the word. Is there one definite attitude to reality 
which can be distinguished by the description ‘modern,’ and if so 
in what does it consist? These questions have been answered in an 
interesting and comprehensive way by Dr. C. Delisle Burns in The 
Horizon of Experience (Allen & Unwin), which no one who wishes 
to appreciate the mind of our age can afford to neglect. 

The author takes as the modern mind ‘that attitude which is 
dominant among the scientists and artists of our own generation.’ 
This might be thought much too narrow a basis for a comprehensive 
study; to take the point of view of a small coterie and generalize 
from that is perilous; it is an abstraction as dangerous as the very 
different abstractions from Reality which Dr. Delisle Burns complains 
of in other philosophers. It is justified only if in these coteries those 
attitudes become self-conscious, which in the mass of men are uncon- 
scious, and even then the results need to be checked by continual 
reference to the larger movements amongst mankind as a whole. 


1 Le Génie grec dans la Religion, Louis Germet et André Boulanger, p. 515, in 
the section treated by M. A. Senkengee. 
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Dr. Delisle Burns recognizes this need, but in his chapters on morality 
and religion he seems to us not to allow for it sufficiently; in these 
realms the attitude of scientists and artists may not reflect the true 
mind of the age. 

The modern mind, then, is for the author, the mind which is more 
conscious of the new experiences looming on the horizon, than of 
those which make up the tradition of the past. According to his 
view, the history of Western civilization at any rate (and possibly 
of all civilizations) alternates between periods when the sense of new 
values on the horizon is very keen, and those in which a more-or-less 
stable system of thought and life is established. Thus he distinguishes 
the Renaissance System, the Mediaeval System, and the Greek- 
Roman System, with periods of violent upheaval separating them. 
We thus discover a definite rhythm in Western civilization, and the 
nearer we come to our own time, the shorter and more intense are 
the periods of change. The present age, he hazards, will last some 
hundred years and be followed by a World System. We moderns 
share with people of some earlier periods our sense of the horizon, 
but what is significant in our own age is what is on the horizon; and 
this book is mainly an attempt to indicate the new aspects in science, 
the fine arts, morality and religion, aspects of which the exceptional 
minds are conscious, but which the majority feel only as a vague 
dissatisfaction. As Dr. Burns says: ‘The mind of the age is not at 
home in the conditions into which it has been born.’ 

What the modern man discovers on the horizon is determined partly 
by the ‘pull’ of reality, partly by the ‘urge’ in the man himself. 
Scientific discoveries are no exception to this as the author brings 
out clearly. The scientist investigates certain relations in the world 
of Reality, but ignores others equally real, just as the artist selects 
such material as suits his purpose and rejects other; whilst the 
scientist employs painstaking observation and calculation, his greatest 
advances are made, not through these, but through an act of intuition 
akin to that which constitutes the vision of the artist. ‘Science is 
fiction,’ because it abstracts from so much that is real, but it is a 
fiction which gives us a real insight into the nexus of fact. In the 
chapter on ‘The Artistic Aspects of Science,’ the kind of certainty 
which science yields is penetratingly discussed. There follow two 
fascinating chapters on the fine arts. Here it is easy to show the 
dominance of the sense of horizon values; it is more difficult however 
in this realm to distinguish between lunacy and genius. In the past, 
artists who have discovered new forms of genuine beauty have been 
condemned as mad by competent contemporaries ; on the other hand, 
all that is new is not beautiful; this is the final test of any work of 
art, its ultimate justification; it is very difficult for most of us to 
decide whether modern artists are contributing to a real advance 
or not; it often needs an exceptional mind to sense the new beauty 
and awaken the response of others. An important plea is entered 
for the pursuit of dancing as an expression of the personality; the 
dance in Western Civilization is an almost undeveloped art, due to 
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religious prejudice and intellectual snobbery, and here is a field in 
which the horizon may count for much. 

Proceeding to the discussion of the art of living, Dr. Burns allows 
that new ideals and horizon values provide too uncertain a basis 
for the great majority. The danger of mistakes is far greater here. 
Yet some ought to feel free to make experiments in morality. He 
dissents from the view that the moral ideal consists in ‘harmony,’ 
arguing that ‘one of the characteristics of good acts is that they 
disturb.’ There seems to be confusion of thought here; good acts 
may disturb the society in which they are done, but surely the more 
moral the personality, the less will they disturb that. ‘To be con- 
sistent,’ he says, ‘is desirable, but not at the cost of refusing to 
acknowledge new discoveries.’ Yet in the good life there must be a 
real consistency. The moral ideal for the modern mind may be rightly 
freedom, but we hold it must be freedom in a universe ruled by some 
principle of harmony. 

This leads on to religion, which some will find the least satisfying 
chapter in the book, though not without valuable side-lights. Deity, 
Dr. Burns regards as one of the values along with Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness. Religious mysticism is a genuine insight into reality, 
but the one in which, more than any other, fraud is difficult to distin- 
guish from genius. He rightly points out that ‘religion is not mainly 
a product of exceptional ability’; ‘quite simple folk contribute their 
own experience,’ but in describing the modern attitude to religion 
he takes little account of the attitude of such ‘simple folk.’ He favours 
communal experience as giving most reliable insight into Deity, in 
opposition to Whitehead, with his dictum that ‘religion is what we 
do with our solitariness.’ Healthy religion has, of course, always 
required both the upper room and the private chamber. Dr. Burns 
finds it difficult to distinguish between deity and the experience 
of deity; he holds that ‘deity is made in the sense in which beauty 
in a work of art is made,’ yet on page 305 he warns us that it is not 
implied that deity is dependent on anything else. The whole exposition 
is rather obscure, and a little contradictory ; one wonders whether for 
instance Dr. Delisle Burns would accept Whitehead’s conception of 
God as the ‘primordial actuality.’ — 

In the closing chapter on a Modern Philosophy, the author attempts 
to gather into a philosophical whole, the separate aspects which have 
been described. This is a valuable chapter; modern philosophy by 
insisting on the reality of change (always a bugbear to philosophers) 
by finding room for creative novelty, and so by questioning the 
existence of an unchangeable substance, is doing a signal service to 
thought ; we are grateful to Dr. Burns for his short exposition, and 
do not criticize him that in so short a space he has unduly to simplify 
the problem. Many will be stimulated to go to larger volumes on 
the subject. 

We closed the book regretfully, and shall keep it by us for frequent 
reference. 

L. TEMPLE Jarvis, M.A., B.Sc. 
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‘THE ANCREN RIWLE,’ 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH MYSTICAL WRITING 


In the Middle Ages, an anchorhold or a hermitage was a common 
sight in this country. It might have been a hut in the woods, or a 
cave on the moors, or a hovel in the fields. More often than not it 
was a chamber built on to a church. This cell would have two windows: 
one looking into the church to enable the recluse to take part in the 
religious services; the other—‘the parlour window ’—giving a view 
of the world. Sometimes these dwellings contained two rooms, or 
more; this allowed the ancress to have a serving ‘maiden,’ who 
protected her from intrusion and attended to her bodily needs. The 
outside window was the gathering place for all kinds of people who 
came to consult with the holy person within. An anchorite or an 
ancress who had gained a reputation for sanctity would become the 
object of pilgrimages. Supernatural powers over body, mind, and soul 
were attributed to them; the Chronicles of the age teem with stories 
of their miracles. 

The vow to undertake this sacred vocation was regarded as binding 
for life. This gave rise to many legends of virgins who were immured 
—‘built up’—in these cells, never to leave till death set them free. 
The candidate for the solitary state usually received preliminary 
training in a nunnery. On the day she began her new life as an ancress, 
a solemn service of dedication was conducted by the bishop. Once 
she had entered her cell, every earthly relationship was severed. No 
longer could her nearest and dearest claim her as a kinswoman: she 
was the spouse of Christ. Many of us might regard this as ‘a living 
death’ ; to the ancress it was the reverse, ‘a dying to live.’ She believed 
that by her supreme act of renunciation, blessed by the rites of holy 
Church, she had transformed a little parcel of earth into a corner 
of heaven: cherubim and seraphim—the angelic hosts—were now her 
constant companions. 

The Ancren Riwle! was written for ‘three pious sisters’ who under- 
took this mode of life. Whatever age it had come from this would 
have been a notable book; but springing as it did from the end of 
the Dark Ages it is a surprising achievement. In comparing it with 
other religious works of the same period a competent judge has said, 
*. . . this is a work which, owing to its greater originality, its personal 
charm, and its complete sympathy with all that was good in contem- 
porary literature, stands apart by itself as the greatest prose work 
of the time, and as one of the most interesting of the whole Middle 
English period.’* Lovers of the devout life will assuredly regard the 
Ancren Riwle as one of the fairest gems in the whole collection of 
early mystical literature. Its qualities are all wholesome: simplicity, 

1 The Ancren Rule (or the Nun’s Rule), modernized by James Morton. The Medieval 
Library, No. 18. 


y — J. W. H. Atkins, in Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. 1, 
p- 
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freshness, charm ; humour, pathos, and enthusiasm. Sunshine streams 
from its pages. When it describes Divine Love it becomes lyrical. 
Some of its pages glow with a spiritual fervour that cannot fail to 
enkindle a flame in one’s own soul. Naturally, it bears the birthmarks 
of its age. Constant use is made of allegorical teaching ; strange and 
subtle analogies abound; deep and hidden meanings are found in 
Biblical names and terms; and now and again there is a clever play 
upon words. The author, however, never allows his fancy to run wild, 
nor does he descend, like some of his contemporaries, to puerilities. 
Indeed, when he is indulging these conceits of his times, you enjoy 
his quaint skill and picturesque phrasing. 

Scholars are agreed that the book was written at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, in the curious Anglo-Saxon of that period. 
Richard Poore, Bishop of Salisbury from 1217 to 1219, and founder 
of its cathedral, was for some time accepted as its author—though 
to-day we are quite uncertain.! If however we may assume the 
bishop’s authorship, this book shows him to have been a man of 
delightful personality, with a keen sense of humanity, and a broad 
outlook upon life. One imagines he would have been equally at home 
in cottage or mansion, farm or college. He was familiar with the 
facts and processes of agriculture and industry ; he could find pleasure 
in games and sports ; and he was a lover of the wild life of the country- 
side. His scholarship was immense. He lays under the same easy 
contribution fathers and doctors of the Church, and philosophers and 
poets of Greece and Rome. Of his utter devotion to Christ, and to 
his episcopal office, there is abundant evidence. Altogether, he must 
have been a most worthy and lovable character. 

The book gives many indications of the warm affection between 
this father in God and his young pupils. He constantly expresses his 
concern for their welfare, and he does his best to ensure it. Thus 
he says there are two rules: the one relates to the right conduct of 
the heart ; the other to the regulation of the outward life. They must 
keep well the inward rule, for this was framed, not by man’s con- 
trivance, but by the command of God. 

‘I would not have you make a vow to keep external rules as a 
divine command; for, as often thereafter as ye might break them it 
would too much grieve your heart and frighten you, so that you 
would soon fall, which God forbid, into despair, that is, into hopeless- 
ness and distrust of your salvation.’ 

Should they be asked what order they belong to, they are to say 
to the order of St. James, who says what religion is, and what right 
order: ‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.’ The bishop’s comment on this 
text gives a flashing glimpse into his mind : ‘ Herein is religion, and not in 
the wide hood, nor in the black, nor in the white, nor in the grey cowl.’ 

Throughout the work the author’s repeated emphasis is on inner 
relationships : fellowship with Christ. He gives intimate details of his 

2See ‘Ancren Riwle’ in Encyclopaedia Britannica (fourteenth edition). 
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pupils’ spiritual condition, and of their family life; he also says that 
their material needs will be plentifully met by a near-by benefactor: 

‘For I know not any ancress that with more abundance, or more 
honour, hath all that is necessary to her than ye three have. . . 
There is much talk of you, how gentle women you are; for your good- 
ness and nobleness of mind beloved of many ; and sisters of one father 
and one mother; having in the bloom of your youth, forsaken all the 
pleasures of the world and become ancresses.’ 

Part I of the treatise deals with religious duties and ceremonies. 
the number of them is astonishing. The greater portion of the day 
must have been taken up with a repetition of hymns, prayers, psalms 
and scripture passages. Undoubtedly these exercises might become 
mechanical; on the other hand, if done in the right spirit, they could 
prepare the soul for moments of rapture. In the midst of these instruc- 
tions, we read: ‘After the kiss of peace in the mass, when the priest 
consecrates, forget there all the world, and there be entirely out of 
the body; there in glowing love embrace your beloved Saviour who 
is come down from heaven into your breast’s bower, and hold Him fast 
until He shall have granted whatever you wish.’ 

Part II is on ‘Keeping the Heart,’ and deals with the five senses— 
‘the wardens of the heart.’ Exponents of mysticism have long recog- 
nized the worth of this chapter as containing sound psychological 
teaching, and acute spiritual diagnosis. Temptations and falls associated 
with sight, taste, hearing, smelling, and touching are faithfully dealt 
with. An extract from what he says on Hearing must serve as an 
illustration for the rest : ‘People say of ancresses that almost every one 
hath an old woman to feed her ears; a prating gossip who tells her all 
the tales of the land; a magpie who chatters to her of everything that 
she sees or hears ; so that it is a common saying, “From miln and from 
market, from smithy and from nunnery, men bring tidings.”’ Christ 
knows this is a sad tale . . .’ 

Part III refers to the nature or character of ancresses. In spirit, 
an ancress must strive to be like Christ: gentle, kind, patient, affec- 
tionate. Anger, especially, no matter what people say or do, must 
at all times be avoided. A ‘testy ancress,’ or a ‘peevish recluse,’ do 
much harm. 

Part IV describes carnal and spiritual temptations. This chapter 
is specially interesting in its treatment of the seven deadly sins, and 
its likeness of them to the wild beasts of the wilderness : the wilderness 
is a life of solitude—of monastic seclusion: ‘In this wilderness are 
many evil beasts—the lion of pride, the serpent of venomous envy, 
the unicorn of wrath, the bear of dead sloth, the fox of covetousness, 
the swine of greediness, the scorpion with the tail of stinking lechery, 
that is, lustfulness.’ 

In dealing with ‘the heavy bear of Sloth,’ he has shrewd comments 
to offer on ‘accidia,’ that restless misery and boredom which attacked 
the contemplative when spiritual vision failed. He is again in line 
with traditional mystical teaching when he describes temptation as 
‘nothing but ball play’ between the lover and the beloved. A little 
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further on he repeats the same thing, only he changes the figure of 
speech to another of the beautiful metaphors often employed by 
the mystics : ‘Our Lord, when He suffereth us to be tempted, playeth 
with us, as the mother with her young darling: she flies from him and 
hides herself, and lets him sit alone, and look anxiously around, and 
call Dame! Dame! and weep awhile, and then leapeth forth laughing, 
with outspread arms, and embraceth and kisseth him, and wipeth 
his eyes.’ 

The sacrament is specially efficacious in defeating the evil one: 
‘Ye ought to believe that all that the holy church singeth and readeth, 
and all her sacraments, give you spiritual strength, but none so much 
as this (holy communion); for it bringeth to nought all the wiles of 
the devil.’ 

The bishop, as a loyal son of the Church, believes implicitly in her 
sacramental system; naturally, he desires his pupils to exercise a 
similar faith. He says that next to the sacrament of the altar, the 
sacrament of confession is most hateful to the devil. Part V fully 
expounds this sacrament. Part VI treats of Penance. The sweet 
reasonableness of the author is most apparent here—especially remem- 
bering the age in which he lived. The self-macerations of some saints, 
in seeking conquest of the body, make repugnant reading. This 
spiritual director will have none of these excesses. He begs his friends 
to avoid extremes. Let them practise such methods only as will 
keep both body and spirit fit and strong. 

Love is the subject of Part VII: Christ’s love of us, and our love 
of Him. Here we have some of the writer's most moving appeals. 
Never was the mystical life—union with God, appropriation of Divine 
Love, and the experience of spiritual joy—more attractively presented. 
Like a good evangelical, he bases his final plea on the Cross, from 
which ‘the King of Glory stretches out His arms towards you, and 
bows down His head as if to offer you a kiss.’ 

Part VIII gives external rules of conduct to be observed by these 
ancresses. This is a most valuable chapter, because it preserves so 
many interesting details of the domestic life of an anchorhold. He 
advises the sisters to take holy communion only fifteen times a year ; 
they are to fast moderately, and to provide no banquetings for their 
friends. Ancresses must live on alms as frugally as they can; not 
wishful to be rich, or known as bountiful, or eager to possess. From 
a man they should take nothing, ‘not so much as a race of ginger.’ 
They shall not keep any beast, nor take charge of other people’s 
property, not even the church vestments, or the chalice. No man is 
to sleep within their walls. Their clothes may be white or black, as 
long as they are plain and warm—skins well tawed: ‘and have as 
many as you need, for bed and back.’ They are to wear no iron, 
haircloth, or hedgehog skins; they must not beat themselves with a 
scourge of leather thongs; nor must they, without leave of their 
confessor, cause themselves to bleed with holly or briars. Shoes must 
be warm and thick. They are to have neither ring, brooch, ornamented 
girdle, nor gloves. As to their works, they are to make no purses 
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or fancy articles to gain friends; but shape and sew and mend church 
vestments. An ancress whose food is not at hand may employ two 
women : one who stays always at home ; another, plain and of sufficient 
age, who goes out when necessary. They must be obedient to their 
dames, never bring or carry idle tales, and hate lying and ribaldry, 

The treatise ends on a human note: ‘In this book read every day; 
for I hope it will be very beneficial to you, through the grace of God, 
or else I have ill employed my time. God knows, it would be more 
agreeable to me to set out on a journey to Rome, than to begin to 
do it again. As often as ye read in this book, greet the Lady with an 
Ave Mary for him who made this rule, and for him who wrote, and 
took pains about it. Moderate enough I am who ask so little.’ 


T. W. CoLemay. 


ORIGEN AND THE ATONEMENT 


Mvcn is still being written concerning the doctrine of Redemption, 
whether it is Objective or Subjective, whether it has Godward or only 
Manward aspects, and it may still be interesting to know what a 
great thinker of the third century, like Origen, thought on this 
subject. 

It has been stated that Origen was the first great systematic 
theologian in the Christian Church to face up to the problem of sin 
and salvation and seek a solution to that problem. Much of his 
teaching is rejected. He taught the pre-existence of souls and worlds. 
He had necessarily to use the philosophical terms of his age but he 
possessed original genius and this mighty intellect was associated 
with a warm heart and noble Christian piety, and a martyr’s zeal. 

It is true that Origen in his various commentaries uses words which 
might be taken to suggest theories of satisfaction and expiation, but 
these isolated texts must be related to the general nature of his 
teaching. De Faye in his masterly interpretation of Origen’s theology 
(Origéne, sa vie, son wuvre, sa pensée) has pointed out that many of 
these references seem to be wholly inconsistent with his main con- 
ceptions and should therefore be used with caution. 

(1) Origen begins with a definite conception of God. To Origen God 
is Love. Justice and Mercy cannot be separated. God is a Father, 
a Teacher, a Doctor of souls. He loves that which He has created, 
and is ever seeking by infinite wisdom, patience, mercy, through 
discipline and chastisement perhaps, but ever with gracious purpose, 
to bring men back to Himself in fellowship. There is no penal necessity 
here. Such a God will need no satisfaction to offended dignity or out- 
raged law other than the satisfaction afforded by the loving response 
of those for whom He infinitely cares and for whom He came seeking 
ever to save. 

(2) Origen is quite clear in regard to the end and purpose of all 
this teaching, healing and discipline. It is for the restoration of the 
individual to the knowledge of God, which is never merely intellectual 
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but moral and spiritual, in fact, a union with Himself in love. There 
is teaching about a mystic union, infinitely close, for believers are 
‘intoxicated’ with the wine from the True Vine and nourished by the 
Bread of Life. For the world it is the restoration of all things, to pre- 
existent harmony. So great is Origen’s optimism and faith in the 
power of God’s love that he believes that at last even the devil himself 
will be restored and thus there will be the final undoing of the tragic 
consequences of the Fall. 

(3) There are, however, obstacles to be overcome. Sin is the supreme 
difficulty. Origen believed in the Fall, as the falling away of all things 
from God in various degrees of failure, ranging from angels through 
men to demons. He believed that this racial and cosmic failure had 
certain definite results—ignorance of God, gross materialism, the 
tyranny of earthly things and a certain dire bondage. Man came into 
the possession of Satan and the demons and became involved in 
adulteries, homicides, deceptions and lusts. In these days we speak 
of attitudes, habits, complexes, in those days they spoke of devils and 
demons, but whatever the actual terms used Origen had discovered 
that the human race was in slavery to sin and that certain consequences 
of a disastrous nature inevitably followed. 

(4) Only by removing this obstacle can man be brought back to that 
fellowship which is God’s purposed end for man and this can only be 
accomplished through a free appeal to free personality, for fellowship 
can be of no value unless it is the willing choice of those who enter it. 
Love and Freedom must ever go together. How then can this great 
redemptive work be carried through to the desired end? Origen has 
much to teach here, and even if his treatment of the subject is in- 
adequate, as all treatment of such a subject must ever be, then and 
now, it is highly suggestive and keeps near New Testament teaching. 

(a) Revelation is necessary. There must be the illumination of 
dark minds and the dispelling of superstitious fears by the clear vision 
of God, so the Logos, the Eternal Son, appropriated for Himself the 
human soul and body to form the God-Man, Jesus, and in this perfect. 
human life permeated by His Presence, as iron is thoroughly permeated 
by fire, God is seen to be Love. Moreover Jesus as the perfect example 
of filial obedience is presented to us as our highest standard. 
(6) Ransom is necessary and revelation is not enough. God must deal 
with this powerful Adversary and overcome in order to save men from 
his power. The teaching in the early and mediaeval Church about 
ransom from the devil has been crudely and even coarsely stated, but 
it does express a certain New Testament truth. Satan means sin and 
the power of the demons is the power of evil in the world. Jesus was. 
surrendered to the evil powers when He became the victim of man’s 
crimes. Yet in this surrender to death so imposed on Him He proved 
Himself victorious over the sin which brought Him there, and love, 
utterly humiliated and in agony, proved to be love utterly triumphant 
and in glory. In a sense sin overreached itself there when it tried to 
lay hold of Jesus and slew Him, only to find that He lived again in 
full resurrection power. (c) How did Jesus secure this victory? Origen 
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gives various illustrations. Jesus was the perfect martyr, whose patient 
bearing of sin and all that it could do exposed its sinfulness and thereby 
broke its power. Jesus was the Hero, who on the battlefield of Life 
dies for the common good, which means that by persistent righteous. 
ness maintained even to the sacrifice of life itself, He proved that at 
last righteous love was stronger than all sin. What does this mean! 
Origen has discovered the ‘natural law,’ as he calls it, whereby the 
‘death of one just man, willingly for the common good, puts far away 
wicked demons,’ in other words, the saving power of vicarious suffering. 
Origen has grasped the great truth that the only way to destroy sin 
is to bear it. As a pacifist and a believer in the Sermon on the Mount 
he sees some great principle of Non-Resistance at the heart of the 
Atonement and thus he brings the Atonement into a definite relation 
with the teaching of Jesus and His historic life and death. God 
conquers sin, not by judging it with penalties but by patiently bearing 
the shame and pain and wrong of it in His own human body and soul. 
(d) But there is more. Jesus gives new life to men there by joining Him- 
self to them. He ‘bears our woes and infirmities,’ ‘sets on fire our sins 
as a sacrifice is burnt up on the altar,’ and mightily acting on those 
whose interests He has made His own transforms all things by His 
touch. He shares death with men that they can share eternal life 
with Him. 

Thus Jesus is Love, pitiful, patient, powerful. He meets the full 
force of all that is demonic and satanic in the life of the world, receives 
the thrust of this evil thing in His body and soul and bears it all as a 
burden on His breaking heart and thus for ever exposes whilst for ever 
He judges and shatters sin’s ancient power. This can be called Sacrifice 
or Propitiation. Jesus was a victim, but the action on God is indirect, 
it is in fact the result of the previous action of God on man. God is 
satisfied by the true response of men, won to penitence and faith by 
the great love gift of God in Jesus. Man is redeemed into liberty from 
the power of sin by the filial obedience of Jesus which proved to be a 
brotherly service for man in uttermost sacrifice unto death. Because 
this death is the final revelation and achievement of the love of God 
which, in its amazing sacrifice, breaks down barriers and establishes 
fellowship, Origen, therefore, is fully justified in saying again and yet 
again ‘He died for us. He is our Saviour.’ 

This view may seem to many inadequate and perhaps it is, yet it is 
not without relationship to New Testament teaching. St. Paul 
emphasizes the love of God which initiates redemption, the fellowship 
which is the end of redemption and the deliverence from bondage 
which is the method of redemption. It has some contact with the Gospel 
stories which present Jesus as dealing with the satanic forces in human 
life, overcoming them by patiently enduring the worst that sin can 
do and by faithfully upholding the highest standards His Father 
could reveal in Him, in face of terrible temptation continuous from the 
Wilderness to the Cross, the challenge to follow methods and purposes 
other than those of Love. D. W. Lowss. D.D. 
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THEOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS 


Religion and Theism. By Clement C. J. Webb. (Allen & 
Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 

These are the Forwood Lectures delivered in Liverpool University 
last year, with a discussion added to the four lectures on the psycho- 
logical accounts of the origin of the belief in God. ‘The Notion of 
Religion and the Idea of God’ is the subject of the opening lecture, 
which deals with recent attempts to show that the real values 
associated with religion may be preserved while rejecting any belief 
in the existence of a transcendental personal God. The second and 
third lectures examine the Naturalism and the Humanism which 
Julian Huxley, Walter Lippmann and Professor Hartmann respectively 
advocate. On the one hand they assail Theism as exalting human 
nature overmuch by envisaging the ultimate power in the Universe 
in the likeness of man and on the other hand as degrading the same 
human nature by refusing to recognize it as the most exalted thing 
within our experience. The criticism of these positions is searching 
and effective. The fourth lecture examines the psychological accounts 
and the origin of belief in God as brought out by Dr. Freud and Dr. 
Jung. That is a side of the subject of special interest and Mr. Webb’s 
position is forcibly put and convincingly also. ‘A Vindication of 
Theism’ appeals to ‘the actual experience of the normal excitation 
in our souls by the Reality by which we find ourselves confronted 
and environed, of perceptions and sentiments which, apart from such 
an object as Theism assigns to them, must be regarded as essentially 
illusory and incapable of satisfaction.’ The lectures will be greatly 
appreciated by thoughtful readers, and will clear away not a few 
doubts and difficulties. 


The Revolt Against Mechanism. By L. P. Jacks. (Allen & 
Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 
The Hibbert Lectures for 1933 describe the revolt against Mechanism, 
and show that mechanism is Universal but subordinate. Dr. Jacks 
holds that the spiritual progress of humanity is on creative lines and 
that mechanism is a friend or an enemy to religion according to the 
use made of it. The motto of human life in its offensive against 
mechanism is ‘No surrender.’ ‘Both life, and religion as the highest 
expression of it, fulfil their creative functions and achieve their 
creative ends, in a resisting medium.’ The Sermon on the Mount bids 
us love our enemies, and thus convert the resisting medium into the 
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fulcrum of creative achievement. Religion, as the highest expression 
of life, is an ‘offensive against mechanism,’ conducted in the spirit 
of ‘loving the enemy.’ Dr. Jacks sees in the movements of to-day a 
vast insurgence of the creative spirit against the bonds in which 
mechanism of one kind or another would confine it. He looks forward 
hopefully to the most splendid creative age the world has ever seen. 
It will be a good day for religion and for peace and good-will. 


His Gifts and Promises. By James Moffatt (7s.). 
Come Holy Spirit. By Karl Barth and Eduard Thurneysen, 
(T. & T. Clark. 6s.) 


Dr. Moffatt has made a welcome addition to that rich series—‘The 
Scholar as Preacher.’ There is a striking blend in these ‘Twenty-five 
Reflections and Directions on Phases of our Christian Discipline 
from the Inside.’ The first, ‘A Gift Overlooked,’ shows how God had 
to remind Moses that ‘Aaron can speak well.’ He had overlooked 
his brother’s gift and probably did not expect much from his own 
family, though Miriam was in it. Every subject is treated with spiritual 
insight as well as ripe scholarship. The titles themselves are illumina- 
ting. ‘How God handles us’ (Isa. xxx. 18); ‘For and Against’ (Rom. 
ii. 15); ‘A Stinging Test’ (St. Matt. v. 39); ‘On Believing in the Love 
of God’ (1 John iv. 16)—there is a sermon in a phrase. Preachers 
will take the book to their hearts and will learn much from every one 
of its twenty-five discourses. 

The volume of Barth’s sermons is the first to appear in English. 
They were delivered between 1920 and 1924 to congregations of men 
and women seeking God in the midst of life’s struggles. Pastor 
Thurneysen selected the sermons and collaborated with Barth in 
the preparation of the volume though it is not possible for an ordinary 
reader to discover which sermons were written by himself. The 
object of the sermons is ‘to give God’s answer to man’s primary needs— 
his deep, inward, spiritual needs.’ They range from the Old Testament 
to the New, calling for faith, repentance, obedience. Such subjects 
as ‘Confident Despair’ (2 Cor. v. 1-8); ‘He Himself’ (1 Cor. xv. 12- 
14) are treated in a way that must leave a mark on the life of the 
hearer. The illustrations are severely limited, but such passages as 
that on Grace will show the quality of the sermons: ‘Grace is strong ; 
Grace is profound ; it reaches into the depth and makes all things new. 
Grace solves every problem. Grace is very near to every man and every 
age. Grace is what we are all waiting for: Grace is what we are all 
longing to have as our possession, but do not possess ; we would have it 
as our product, but we are unable to produce it.’ ‘Jesus and Judas’ 
dwells on the fact that the betrayer saw the Cross only. ‘He did not 
see the resurrection, the victory; he did not see the Yes, the life, the 
reconciliation, the kingdom, the power, and the glory of God which 
illuminate us just at that place where all our little lights are ex- 
tinguished.’ The work of the three translators has been read and 
approved by Karl Barth himself. 
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A History of Religion. By Herbert Gowen, M.A., F.R.As.S. 
(S.P.C.K. 128. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Herbert Gowen, Professor of Oriental Studies in the University 
of Washington, is already known as the brilliant author of 
The Universal Faith and A History of Indian Literature. He has 
also written short histories of Asia and Japan. These books 
furnish high credentials for his last and boldest venture. A History 
of Religion is conceived from the Christian standpoint. To Dr. Gowen 
religion represents a biological necessity—a universal tendency of 
human nature. He thinks of it as ‘vitally and continuously associated 
with life, as it has been through the indefinite past, as it is to-day, and 
as it is to be throughout the ages of the future.’ And he sees in the 
Christian religion that ‘unifying principle for the religion of the past 
and of the future which we need to render the entire subject intelli- 
gible.’ Indeed, he can only see the history of religion against a back- 
ground of Christian philosophy. 

In considering three probable conceptions of the road to be followed 
toward the realization of a universal religion, he dismisses the exclusive 
and the eclectic or syncretistic and follows the evolutionary as the only 
possible path. The hope of an effective study depends upon the con- 
tinuous recognition of ‘the mystery that lies in and beyond the process.’ 
It must be with the student as with the little child who looked upon 
the sunset and thought: ‘God is shining through.’ Then, too, it is 
essential for the unity of religion that ‘Christianity should not merely 
fit into but actually itself comprise such an evolutionary scheme.’ 
The Epistle to the Hebrews suggests the real scope of the Christian 
revelation: ‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end 
of these days spoken unto us in His Son, whom He appointed heir of 
all things, through whom He also made the world.’ Dr. Gowen discerns 
in its very comprehensiveness the basis of Christ’s claim that He has 
‘other sheep.’ In it he sees also the basis of Christ’s commission to 
His disciples and the basis of the missionary strategy of St. Paul. 
Moreover, he traces the ancestry of Christianity and Christ not merely 
back to Abraham or Adam or even to Caliban or the first dawn of 
consciousness : we trace it back to the birth of the cell ; to the appear- 
ance of the atom; yes, still farther back to the birth of the elements 
among the stars and nebulae. His point is that there is no missing 
link, that ‘the chain holds all the way from God the Eternal to the 
Christ of history, and from Christ to the humblest of those who through 
Him are partners of the divine life.’ 

He accepts as a working definition of religion: ‘Man’s faith in an 
ideal beyond himself’ and insists upon the necessity throughout of 
bearing in mind the plan—‘a plan which antedates time and stretches 
out to the full redemption of the Cosmos from its provisional Chaos, 
and to the perfecting of the individual organism we call the soul.’ 

A History of Religion consists of five books: The Principles of 
Primitive Religion; The Primitive Religions; The State Religions of 
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Antiquity; The Religions of the Orient ; and Through Judaism to the 
Christ. The last book has four sections: Judaism, The Middle Term; 
Christianity to The Rise of Islam ; The Story of Islam ; and The Second 
Millennium of The Christian Church. 

This work reveals an astonishing range of scholarship and a 
masterly skill in the art of summarizing and interpreting historical 
periods. Dr. Gowen’s signal ability to epitomize an era is illustrated 
in the opening paragraph of the chapter dealing with Christ in the nine- 
teenth century. He deems the nineteenth one of the most significant 
centuries in human history. And in the centuries of the Christian era 
he notes a certain rhythm, with crests and hollows recurring every 
three hundred years: ‘The first Christian century gives us the story 
of the Founder; the fourth witnesses the conversion of the Empire; 
the seventh the conversion of the Western barbarians; the tenth the 
conversion of the Eastern Slavs; the thirteenth marks the culmination 
of the Middle Ages and prepares for the modern era; the sixteenth 
is the age of Reformation ; and the nineteenth can scarcely be deemed 
less important than any previous climacteric.’ 

In his latest book Dr. Gowen has produced a magnum opus. This 
comprehensive history will make its own special appeal to those inter- 
ested in the Comparative Study of Religion. They will find it an 
authentic guide to the religions of the world. But it is no mere book 
of reference. It is written in a style so clear and entertaining that it 
cannot fail to attract the general reader. Indeed, it is not at all 


improbable that many will find in A History of Religion a fascinating 


record of the greatest of all romances—the romance of religion. B 
The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology. By R. Newton 
Flew, M.A., D.D. (Humphrey Milford. 15s.) 


This volume, as the sub-title indicates, is an Historical Study of the 
Christian Ideal for the Present Life. The author has set before 
himself two aims, which one may describe as the major and the 
minor. The major aim is to rescue the doctrine of perfection from the 
place into which it has fallen as a bypath in Christian Theological 
Systems and to reinstate it as the veritable King’s Highway. There 
is only one method of achieving success in such a project and Dr. 
Flew has chosen it. It is to see the Idea of Perfection in everything, 
and everything in it. He has boldly refused to collect references to 
perfection in Scriptural sources and to indicate occasional discussions 
of the doctrine in theological writings. With a great wealth of argu- 
ment and expository skill he shows that the idea of perfection is in- 
separable from the view of the Christian life as set forth in the New 
Testament and in the teaching of the great thinkers of the Church. 
In the teaching of Jesus the ideal is not found primarily in any Logion: 
it is found in Him. ‘The ideal is inextricably bound up with the 
Person of Jesus and the thought of His Cross.’ It is surprising how 
this bold approach to the subject illumines the sayings of Jesus and 
brings them into the service of the ideal Christian life. 
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It is impossible within our limits to bring out the significance of 
the writer’s fresh and suggestive approach to the New Testament, 
but the book is well worth reading from that point of view alone. 
The teaching of Jesus Himself, of Paul, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and of the Johannine writings is so distinctively set forth that the 
preacher who reads will find himself saying, ‘I must preach on that 
text and on that,’ and all the time he will realize that he can only 
expound the words in their relation to the idea of Perfection. 

When he comes to the historical survey of the Doctrine of Perfec- 
tion, Dr. Flew again keeps to the King’s Highway. We do not see 
the contribution which any writer makes to the doctrine except we 
understand his whole position, e.g., ‘Nothing in Irenzus is quite so 
simple as at first sight it may appear. Vivid and simple, a piece of 
coloured tapestry to hang on cottage walls—so this description may 
appear. But it is woven into the pattern of his thought with consum- 
mate skill.’ In this manner we are introduced with keen insight and 
understanding to an unbroken line of Christian thinkers who are 
induced to give us from their own characteristic standpoint enlighten- 
ment upon the persistent Christian ideal which allures them all. The 
Apologists, the Christian Platonists, the Monastics, Augustine, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Fenelon, the Pietists, the Quakers, William Law 
and John Wesley, Schleiermacher and Ritschl, and others, are the 
subjects of discerning studies which bear out the writer’s claim, 
‘The doctrine of Christian perfection—understood not as an assertion 
that a final attainment of the goal of the Christian life is possible 
in this world, but as a declaration that a supernatural destiny, a rela- 
tive attainment of the goal which does not exclude growth, is the will 
of God for us in this world and is attainable—lies not merely upon 
the bypaths of Christian theology, but upon the high road.’ 

The subordinate aim which Dr. Flew sets before himself is to write 
not for the specialist, but for the average man. Lucidity of style, 
felicitous illustrations, apt quotations, combined with intimate and 
wide knowledge of his subject, here go as far as may be to bring a 
learned discussion of a great theme within the compass of an average 
understanding. If they do not go far enough it may be due to the fact 
that, as the negro preacher said, so very few people really come up 
to the average. 

It remains to add that this historical survey in which Dr. Flew 
proves such a capable and interesting guide is supplemented by the 
conclusion in which he sets out ‘eight principles for constructing a 
positive doctrine of the ideal, so far as it is attainable in this world.’ 
These eight principles are themselves, though briefly set forth, a valu- 
able contribution to the study of the doctrine. Altogether, Dr. 
Flew has produced a book which every theologian must read if he would 
know the place of Perfection in Christian Doctrine and which every 
Christian ought to peruse if he would enter into the fulness of his 
inheritance. 

R. E. Rosperts, D.D. 
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A Catholic Plea for Reunion. By Father Jerome. (Williams & 
Norgate. 3s.) 


‘Jerome’ is a pseudonym intended to hide the identity of a Roman 
Catholic priest, Rev. Albert Gille, who grapples with what he sees 
to be ‘the most tricky proposition that ever challenged a theologian.’ 
He faces it in a really broad-minded spirit, convinced that both his 
own Church and the Church of England have much to learn from each 
other. He gives one hint as to his experience which he learned on 
the borders of Tibet, and says many English priests, both secular and 
religious, firmly hold that ‘Cardinal Mercier’s move was the only 
sane, sensible and hopeful effort towards regaining the Anglican 
Church ; only these priests are not allowed to express their opinion 
in print.’ His own book is dedicated to the memory of Cardinal 
Mercier and Viscount Halifax. He holds that the Romanists should 
meet their separated brethren half-way and make a number of con- 
cessions that are possible within the limits of orthodoxy, and thus 
pool the resources of the two Churches against Materialism and 
Atheism. He admits that ‘Catholics have lost the power of impressing 
organized religions.’ ‘We offer to pagans a faith that is far too 
complicated, whereas Mohammedans and Protestants give them a 
system reduced to its simplest terms and that is easily grasped. 
Meanwhile we are living in a fool’s paradise, and dope ourselves with 
statistics that are either shamelessly cooked, as in the case of the 
foreign missions, or have no significance at all, as in the case of Great 
Britain.’ He pleads for perfect sincerity on such lines as Cardinal 
Mercier’s mind worked and thinks that the question of ‘a married 
clergy involves a difficulty, although it is purely disciplinary,’ and that 
Anglican orders offer no difficulty since the Lambeth Conference was 
willing to ‘accept a form of commission or recognition which would 
commend our ministry . . . as having its place in the One family 
life.’ There is a welcome tolerance and open-mindedness in the whole 
discussion, but we do not think there is any hope that the Roman 
Church would depart from the temper it showed in regard to the 
Malines discussion, or that the English Church as a whole would 
make such approach to Rome as Father Jerome suggests. He has been 
ordered to report himself to the Provincial of the Jesuits in Brussels. 


Civitas Dei. By Lionel Curtis. (Macmillan & Co. 10s. 6d.) 
This is an attempt to find a guiding principle in politics which begins 
with the genesis of the State and examines the position taken up in 
South-eastern Asia, Israel, Hellas, Persia, the Athenian Empire, the 
Greek Commonwealth and Rome. Jesus is seen in conflict with 
Judaism, and the Story of the Resurrection is impressively brought 
out. ‘The revival of Peter’s faith spread to the other disciples in Galilee. 
They shared his emotions and passed through the same religious 
experience. A number of them also came to believe as firmly as Peter 
himself that the person of their Lord had been known to them in 
visible shape. Together they resolved to return to Jerusalem, to brave 
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its perils, and discharge the task which their Lord had bequeathed 
to them of conveying His message to the world.’ Our Lord’s life was 
cut short by His enemies, but not before His ideas had been stated in 
sayings and parables. He believed that men could grow to perfection 
in so far as they based their relations on the infinite duty of each to 
all. ‘The greatest thinker of all time’ propounded a positive and 
constructive injunction, that men should seek the good of others as 
though it were their own. The discussion has vital bearings on con- 
temporary politics and it is worked out with insight and persuasiveness. 


A New Argument for God and Survival, and a Solution to 
the Problem of Supernatural Events. By Malcolm Grant. 
(Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Grant thinks it possible to find an argument for religion which 
would be acceptable to scientific criticism. He first examines the 
subject of miracles and concludes that they really happen, and prove 
the existence of a cause requisite to produce them. He then turns 
to the miracles of occultism, and the problems of psychical research, 
faith-healing, thought-reading, and immortality. He holds that 
another world co-exists with this one, and asks whether communi- 
cation is possible between them. A few accounts of experiences 
relevant to the inquiry are examined and the conclusion is reached 
‘that the phenomena of spiritualism, with their dominant theme of 
communication, are a convincing, though not a final, indication of 
the existence of another world—a world essentially like our own.’ 
In Christian Science, Mr. Grant finds ‘a revelation of perhaps equal 
strength. It cannot be doubted that this religion with its doctrine 
about the unreality of evil, disease, and even death, has been fostered 
and even deliberately produced by miracles ; and it is certainly a formid- 
able enough affair for the divine element in it to need accounting 
for.’ That conclusion will not carry conviction to many of us or 
give confidence in the claim made for the argument. 


The Nature and Grounds of Religious Belief. By J. L. Stocks. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 


Professor Stocks gave these three Riddell Memorial Lectures at 
Armstrong College before the University of Durham. His subjects 
were the Kinds of Belief; Religious Belief ; Conflicts of Belief. Religion 
stands for an independent human activity, self-governing like other 
human activities and finding its own path. Religious Belief has for its 
subject the whole world order which it asserts to be the expression. of 
Infinite Wisdom and Love. The religious life is an attempt to realize 
the divine and all-embracing love in the person of the believer. The rela- 
tions between religion and science and progress are discussed and the 
religious spirit may claim to be the most powerful of all allies of reason 
in human affairs. The lectures will reward close attention and will 
assist in widening the basis of life so that man’s action may be as im- 
partial] as the sun which shines freely and indifferently on all creatures. 
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Has the Christian Church a Future? By S. Tetley, M.A. 
(Williams & Norgate. 6s.) 


The Vicar of Wortley de Leeds begins this study with a reminder 
that organized Christianity has faced many great crises. He considers 
its future in the light of four epoch-making events—Science, Evolution, 
the claims of Imperialism and of Labour. Glancing first at the function 
religion fulfilled in European civilization, he concludes that in spite 
of their weaknesses and follies the Churches have been trying to do 
in the past the work which will need doing more effectually in the 
future, that of ‘developing the consciences, the ideals, and the 
aspirations of mankind.’ The question is can we believe that God is 
Love and resolve to stand by it, and whether it is possible to believe 
that some day Christianity may be practical politics. Can the Church 
recover its first careless rapture in a fresh understanding of its unique 
message as expressed by St. Paul (Eph. iv. 13), of lifting the race into 
perfect manhood according to the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ? 


Schleiermacher and Religious Education. By Andrew R. 
Osborn. (H. Milford. 7s. 6d.) 


Schleiermacher is regarded as one of the greatest theologians, but his 
contribution to education is almost entirely overlooked. He regarded 
it as a question of ethics and one connected with religion and a 
practical problem in the active work of a congregation. The positive 
task in education was the development of personality. For the 
Christian that was reaching the standard of the perfect man in Christ. 
The whole person had to be developed, soul as well as reasoning powers. 
Its foundation was in the Christian mind. Home, school and church had 
to have their part in this training. On all sides Schleiermacher opens 
up avenues of thought and inquiry. He stands to religious education 
in much the same position as Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart do to 
general education. The study is of great interest and importance. 


The Supernatural Life and Other Sermons and Addresses. 
By J. Arundel Chapman, M.A., B.D. (Epworth Press. 
3s. 6d.) 


This book is a sign of the times and one full of encouragement. Prof. 
Chapman has been brought into intimate contact with young people 
in the North of England who are ‘pouring into the Kingdom’ but are 
strangely ignorant of the elements of religious truth. He tells in the 
first sermon of a group of young folk who had no idea what Grace meant. 
His explanation of it as the free gift of God amazed them. His sermons 
on God’s Free Gift; the Divine Invitation, the New Birth, and the 
Lastingness of Redemption are admirably adapted to enlighten such 
minds, and the study of Methodism, the paper on Preaching and other 
sermons and addresses will be eagerly read by these young inquirers 
and by many more who are feeling after a clearer view of the Gospel 

. We wish every lay preacher, class leader and teacher could 
get steeped in it. 
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World Intangible. By R. H. J. Stewart, S.J. (Longmans & 
Co. 5s.) : 

Francis Thompson’s lines strike the note for this volume of spiritual 
meditations. Words can never explain God fully but the teaching 
and example of the saints and the experiences ‘of all to whom God is 
the central, the sole reality of life, encourage us to hope that some- 
thing nearer to our heart’s desire may be somehow possible for us 
even now.’ When Christ bids us receive our sight, it is a gift equal 
to creation. It ‘leaves us in the old world, but not in the old dark- 
ness.’ We say ‘one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I 
see.’ There is a Romanist note in the sentence, ‘We can look upon the 
uplifted Host and as truly say who seeth This seeth the Father,’ 
and in the idea that the mother of Jesus is to be ‘really our mother, 
mother of the Christ that each of us has to be—that is more than a 
counsel of perfection, practically it amounts very nearly to a precept.’ 
There we cannot follow the order, but there is real spiritual insight 
in the studies of prayer and love of the brethren, and the closing paper 
‘Dies illa’ has some impressive thoughts on death. 


God—or No God. By Herbert Devas Everington, M.B. 
(Williams & Norgate. 2s. 6d.) 

Dr. Everington’s appeal is to those who are perplexed by the question 
of the existence of God. He is convinced from personal experience 
that the more acutely the Rationalist studies the beauty and harmony 
of the Universe as a whole, the more he will feel that no other explana- 
tion is possible than that of a controlling mind. That must compel the 
Rationalist to regard the existence of God ‘so infinitely reasonable and 
probable, as compared with a fortuitous explanation of the Scheme 
of Things, that it amounts to a necessity.’ The case is put clearly and 
impressively and the little book deserves a wide circulation. It is a 
true aid to faith. 


The Religious Crisis, by Roger B. Lloyd (Lovat Dickson. 5s.), 
deals with the present phase of the age-long struggle between 
Christianity and secular Humanism for the leadership of the human 
spirit. The message and resources of Humanism are appraised, the 
riches of the Christian religion are shown as they correspond to the 
needs of modernity, and Mr. Lloyd then points out how the Church 
of England supplies these needs. There is an answer to most of the 
humanistic charges, but the vital thing is to secure the recognition of 
the Supernatural, and the divine Mission of Christ. The purpose of 
Christian morals, to produce adventurous and artistic living is clearly 
brought out. The love of Christ and the need for Him are the essential 
pre-requisites of the Christian moral adventure. Mr. Lloyd writes as 
a clergyman, but he does not forget that other churches are striving to 
attain ever-increasing fitness as agents of Christ’s purposes for the world. 


Progress in Heaven, by John Bretherton (Epworth Press. 3s. 6d.), 
is a careful survey of Bible teaching on the future life. It seeks to 
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answer such questions as ‘Is the redeemed soul perfected at death?’ 
‘Is the future life static or progressive?’ ‘Can sorrow be experienced 
in heaven?’ It is the most comprehensive book we know on the 
subject, and the frankness with which these problems are discussed 
adds to the value of a thought-provoking and well reasoned study 
of a great subject. 


In Search of God, by James Wilkinson (Epworth Press. 2s. 6d.), 
is a book for inquirers which grapples skilfully with theories that are 
advanced to account for the belief in God, and suggests that the 
next revival of religion will begin with the rediscovery of the power 
that lies in experimental faith. The revival has in fact begun already 
and no one treads the road of faith in vain. It is a thoughtful and 
helpful study of the great quest for God. 


Seven Times He Spoke, by J. T. Wilkinson, M.A., B.D. (Epworth 
Press. 28.), is a series of meditations on the Words from the Cross 
with many apt quotations, and brief but beautiful little expositions. 
It is a devotional book which will be welcome at all seasons. 


The Tragedy of Athens, by William Wakinshaw (Epworth Press. 
2s. 6d.), is a volume of Sermons which wins deserved praise from the 
Rev. W. H. Lax in his Foreword. They are certainly expository, 
devotional, evangelical; they are also brightly written, illustrated 
from careful reading, and the subjects are happily chosen, freshly 
treated and well applied. 


Teaching Religion To-day. By George Herbert Betts. (Abingdon 
Press. $1.25). Prof. Betts has made this subject peculiarly his own, 
and he here answers the question, Why we teach religion, shows the 
present situation, describes the teaching that takes hold upon life and 
the place of God and of Jesus in our teaching. Everything is 
treated in a way that will be of constant service to teachers. Books 
are suggested and points to be emphasized are clearly set out. 


The Fruit of the Spirit. By T. H. Bowhay. (Allenson & Co. 2s. 6d.) 
The ninefold fruit of the Spirit in Gal. v. 22, suggests these nine 
addresses. Each word of St. Paul’s is examined in association with 
the corresponding Beatitude and the relation of each pair is worked 
out. The nine elements are divided into three groups. The treatment 
is suggestive and practical throughout. 


Behold the Throne of Grace. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 2s. 6d.) 
This is a volume of Mr. Spurgeon’s Prayers and Hymns selected and 
arranged by Charles T. Cook, who was converted under the ministry 
of Thomas Spurgeon and trained at the Pastor’s College. The arrange- 
ment is Invocations, Complete Prayers, and Choice Passages: Adoration, 

iving, Confession, Supplication, Intercession. A hymn taken 
from Our Own Hymn-Book is prefixed to each section. Prayers and 
hymns are like the sermons, full of Christ and heavenly things, the 
pleading of a great soul at the throne of grace which to him was the 
secret place of abiding power. 
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The Life of Cardinal Mercier. By John A. Gade. Citoyen 
du Hainaut. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 10s. 6d.) 


Cardinal Mercier is one of the outstanding figures of our generation 
and his biographer, himself a Protestant, has felt drawn to bear 
witness to his great and noble qualities. Mercier’s ancestors left 
the region of Cambrai in the time of Louis XIV and settled in the 
country south of Brussels. His mother was a farmer’s daughter 
known as ‘the Saintly Madame Barbe.’ She had eight children, of 
whom Désiré, the future Cardinal, was the fifth, born on November 
22, 1851. His father was an unsuccessful tanner, and after his death 
Barbe and her six surviving children moved to shabby crowded 
quarters in the shadow of the village spire. Désiré was an entirely 
human boy who learned much from poverty and found a warm friend 
in the village curé who employed him as his altar boy. In spare 
time he earned what he could by delivering parcels in his little push 
cart. When Father Oliviers was appointed Vicar in Malines he took 
Désiré with him to enter as a day boy in the College of St. Rombaut. 
Then he passed to the Petit Séminaire, and in October, 1870, to the 
Grand Séminaire. Three years later he was sent to the University 
of Louvain to prepare for ordination which he received in Brussels 
on April 4, 1874. His studies centred on St. Thomas Aquinas of whom 
he said in later years that ‘in the analysis of the very foundations 
of speculative science and ethical philosophy, no other man has ever 
thought or written with the powers of St. Thomas Aquinas.’ He 
became a Professor at Louvain at the age of twenty-six and five years 
later Professor of Thomistic Philosophy at Louvain. He made a 
happy impression on Leo XIII when he went to Rome. The Pope 
said : ‘I like that good Mercier, he is a most intelligent fellow ; a pious 
man, and a man of great will power. What a sympathetic character.’ 
Mercier’s salary was 4,000 francs from which 1,200 had to be sub- 
tracted for lodgings and other matters. That left him about 560 
dollars to live on and give from. Life was on the most modest scale 
but his heart was in his work. He was a great teacher whose lectures 
glowed with human warmth and light. He was a moral inspirer as 
well, and had a ready sympathy with all men, no matter what their 
religion. As soon as he stepped down from the lecture platform 
he himself became a student. In 1894 the Pope appointed him 
President of the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie in Louvain. He 
had many hardships te face, but the University owed to him a 
wide and comprehensive method where all the faculties co-ordinated 
in the cultivation of truth. He had the surpassing power of being 
able either to descend to his studerits’ level or raise them up to his. 
‘All knowledge,’ he told them, ‘is sterile which does not lead to 
action and end in charity. In February, 1907, he was made 
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Archbishop of Malines, the Primate of Belgium. It was difficult to lay 
down his work as a teacher, but all his previous life had been a 
preparation for his spiritual leadership, making it one of supreme 
and enduring value and achievement. He saw that the people were 
what the clergy made them. He encouraged the reading of the 
Bible and felt the Gospel of St. John the most moving and instructive 
reading imaginable. The four chapters towards the end he regarded 
as the marvel of marvels in which he found new meaning and a 
seductive charm every time he read them. The Great War brought 
him to his full stature as patriot and Christian leader. Special atten- 
tion is given to the conferences with Lord Halifax and Bishop Gore 
whom Pope Benedict described as ‘the strayed souls who were 
seeking out their different way to truth.’ The conferences were a 
memorable failure but Mercier was earnest and active in the cause 
to the end of his life. He died of cancer on January 22, 1926, and 
King Albert, to whom he had been devoted, walked behind the 
coffin which was met at the city gate by ‘all that was gallant in 
Gaul.’ The biography is worthy of the man. 


John Galsworthy. By Hermon Ould. (Chapman & Hall. 
8s. 6d.) 

This is a purely personal appreciation of a man and a master who 

holds a large place in the literature of our generation and used his 

influence, particularly as a playwright, to help forward reform in 


law courts and in society. Mr. Ould is himself a notable figure as a 
play-writer and that gives special interest to his detailed study of 
the plays. He enjoyed much friendly intercourse with Galsworthy 
and for ten years they exchanged numerous letters, and shared many 
interests. His purpose is to reveal the man as shown in his life and 
work, so far as he was personally connected with them. His ten 
sections cover all sides of his friend’s work. They begin with ‘The 
Typical Englishman,’ a common but misleading title for one who 
‘from the moment that he became aware of his social conscience— 
the tenderest ever given to man—used his pen as a flail to attack 
everything in English Society which conflicted with his sense of 
justice.’ The free mind versus the conventional, the individual versus 
the mass, are very persistent in his writing. He felt war to be a crime, 
and whoever contributed to its prolongation or insincerely glorified 
it, shared in the offence. Conscience he regarded as ‘a terrible and 
fierce thing.’ The world was changing and he was a keen observer 
of its moods, greatly interested in the ‘bright young things’ in life, 
literature and art, and not a little amused also. Mr. Ould has much 
to say about his craftsmanship, his relations to sex and marriage. 
The beauty of the world, he described as ‘the novelist’s real despair ; 
the heartache that he feels in the presence of Nature in flower.’ A 
pleasant account is given of his love for beasts and birds and his 
true pity for suffering and for the poor. His views on ‘Religion and 
Mortality’ are gathered from his novels, and though they are some- 
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what indeterminate, his interest in the soul’s immortality probably 

w stronger as he. grew older. Mr. Ould allows him to speak for 
himself and the deathbeds of the Forsytes, Soames listening to the 
choir in Winchester Cathedral, show how vital the whole subject of 
survival was to this sane and noble thinker. The book is one for 
which all who delight in Galsworthy’s work have reason to thank 
Mr. Ould, and it will make them more appreciative of the plays and 
novels than ever. 


John R. Mott: World Citizen. By Basil Mathews. (Student 
Christian Movement Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. Mott is aptly described as ‘World Citizen’ and to that title might 
be added ‘Apostle of Youth.’ There was a special Providence over 
his choice of a vocation and the early pages of this volume show 
how he found it. The family business as a lumber merchant was 
kept open for him and it was not easy for him to refuse to follow 
it. But the Methodist pastor in Postville, who was a distinguished 
graduate of Cornell and Drew, stimulated the boy’s passion for books, 

guided his reading and influenced his father to send him to College. 

There the thirst for knowledge grew. He realized that he must 
secure the most thorough university education if he was to be 
adequately equipped for the adventure of living. The future Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Kynaston Studd, on a visit to the American 
Colleges, led the ambitious young student to consult the New Testa- 
ment for himself and as he studied the Resurrection he was able to 
say with Thomas, ‘My Lord and my God.’ He was gradually led 
to his work among the colleges, and by degrees found his mission 
—‘to conserve for Christ and His programme that greatest asset—- 
the boyhood of the world.’ He became a familiar figure in all parts 
of the globe, a traveller who has covered more than a million and 
three-quarter miles by land and sea and everywhere, as his friend 
and biographer says, has inspired young hearts with a passion for 
‘immortal, invincible, triumphant life. Organization and money, 
books and speeches, conferences and committees, training and travel 
—these are not ends in themselves, but are tools—the tools of life. 

They are worse than useless unless they are clear, clean channels 
through which the water of life can flow to thirsting peoples.’ His 
power of communicating hope and courage has made him mighty 
and nothing has drawn him aside from his vocation, though Woodrow 
Wilson did his utmost to secure him as Ambassador to China, and 
other great posts were opened to him. After the Conference at 
Jerusalem in 1928 he resigned his secretaryship of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the United States, to devote the chief part 
of his time to the International Missionary Council, and is bending 
all his powers to the evangelization of the world in this generation. 
It is a superb story and Mr. Mathews has told it with a wealth of 
detail which makes it live before our eyes. 
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Reddie of | Abbotsholme. By B. M. Ward. (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.) 


Cecil Reddie was born at Fulham in 1858, the son of a Scot in the 
Civil Department of the Admiralty who died early and left ten 
motherless children. Cecil gained a Foundation Scholarship at 
Fettes College and afterwards distinguished himself at Edinburgh 
University and at Géttingen. He was on the staff at Fettes for a time 
and then worked under Dr. J. M. Wilson at Clifton. His ideas on 
a reformed education were growing and in 1889 he began his school 
at Abbotsholme, in Derbyshire, which in ten years made him famous, 
His aim was to train the boys in all kinds of useful work and to 
develop their artistic side. Intellectual and class work was limited 
to the mornings, the afternoons were kept for games, gardening 
and outdoor occupations, and social recreation followed in the 
evening. It was heroic work and brought Reddie many difficulties, 
Some of them were probably due to his own autocratic ideas, but 
he struggled through them till the New School Movement was adopted 
in every quarter of the globe. He had five years of happy retirement 
in Welwyn Garden City and died in 1932. Professor J. J. Findlay 
describes him as the pioneer of important movements in France, 
Germany and the United States. He was himself a boy enlarged 
by travel and experience but always devoted to boys and their 
preparation for high service in the world. 


Great Religions of the East: Outlines of Hinduism. By F. 
Harold Smith, D.D. 


Confucianism and Taoism. By B.S. Bonsall, M.A., D.Litt., 
B.D. (Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. each.) 


These are the first two volumes of an important series edited by 
Professor Eric 8. Waterhouse, which seeks to show how the faiths 
of the world have faced the great spiritual issues that confront 
Christian thinkers. Hinduism goes back to about a thousand years 
before Christ. At first it relied on oral teaching, but eventually the 
Vedas were written. To the three collections of hymns a fourth 
collection of magical charms was added. Natural forces were regarded 
as activities of living gods. Nature was alive with deities. This 
volume surveys the whole field of Primary and Secondary Sources, 
with the six orthodox systems of interpretation, the three unorthodox 
systems, and the main schools of Vaishnavas and Saivites, into which 
popular Hinduism came to be divided. The influence of contact 
with the Western World is clearly traced and a concluding chapter 
shows that India still needs the healing touch which a baptism into 
Christ alone can give. All who seek to understand the religious life 
of India will find this clear and reliable outline invaluable. Con- 
fucianism and Taoism is another subject of immense interest. Dr. 
Bonsall deals with the history of Confucius, the religious ideas of 
the Confucian classics, their ethics and modern Confucianism. The 
prevailing tendency among the student class is to regard all religions 
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as merely superstitions outgrown in this age of scientific knowledge. 
There is much in Confucianism which cannot survive contact with 
modern knowledge, but it is not a great step from the Being exer- 
cising supreme moral rule of the Confucian classics to the idea of 
the Christian God. Taoism is the name both of a religion and a 
philosophy. It ‘expresses an element in the make-up of the Chinese 
people to which Confucianism makes little appeal’ and its influence 
on Chinese art can hardly be overestimated. This handbook deals 
with a less bewildering subject than Hinduism and its lucid presenta- 
tion of Chinese religion will be of the greatest service to students. 


Creative Men. Our Fathers and Brethren. By William Fraser 
McDowell. (Abingdon Press. $2.) 


Bishop McDowell gave this course of lectures in connexion with the 
Drew Lectureship which Dr. and Mrs. Tipple founded in 1928. Dr. 
Ferrier Hulme and the Rev. F. Luke Wiseman were the first lecturers, 
and naturally took English subjects. Dr. McDowell moves freely 
over the American scene with Francis Asbury, Matthew Simpson, 
Edward G. Andrews and John F. Hurst. Then he turns to Thoburn 
and Bashford as representatives of Missions, and adds a sixth lecture 
on ‘The Master: The Biography of Christian Experience.’ The Bishop 
is concerned with institutions and ideas rather than with individual 
lives. He seeks to show why Wesley sent Asbury to America and 
to catch the line of personal life which is embodied in him and the 
first Methodist bishops. They were primarily evangelists, not ecclesi- 
astics. They tried to form a ministry that would bring out the full 
power of every man in it in co-operation with all the others for ‘the 
clear redemptive purpose ever before their eyes.’ The Simpson lecture 
is a biography of preaching. Simpson is still surrounded by a halo. 
He is ‘the chief burning bush in our preaching history.’ He and others 
like him struck the soul’s high note in their preaching and in their 
service walked with the King. With the lecture on Bishop Andrews 
we are allowed to see the inner working of the episcopacy and the 
spiritual life of a bishop. John F. Hurst represents the Christian 
College and religious education. He was one of the earliest scholars 
of American Methodism, one of the first to study abroad and a great 
administrator at Drew. Then we move to wider fields with Thoburn 
in India and Bashford in China. The world is young and Dr. McDowell 
asks ‘Has the Church of Christ seriously considered, or earnestly 
taken to heart, the making of the mind of any nation or any race 
according to Christ?’ The last lecture on the biography of experience 
wonders if the study of such men as Asbury and others may bring 
a new breed of men with a new vision of what a Church of Christ 
is and what it is for in a day like ours. All the lectures keep in view 
the raising up of servants of the Church and the world like the noble 
men of whom the lectures speak. It is a departure from the scope 
of the lectureship but one well justified and rich in practical sugges- 
tions for our time. 
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Philip Sterry, Platonist and Puritan. 1615-1672. By Vivian 
de Sola Pinto. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Many will be grateful to the Professor of English in University College, 
Southampton, for this biographical and critical study of one of 
Cromwell’s favourite chaplains. Dr. Powicke gave an account of 
Sterry in The Cambridge Platonists which made us anxious to know 
more about one of the most eloquent preachers of the day. Richard 
Baxter lost the opportunity of hearing him, but after Sterry’s death 
he read his tractate on Free Will and found subjects handled with 
much more strength of parts and references of highest devotion 
than in some other writers, and great candour towards all others, 
Sterry was baptized at St. Olave’s, Southwark, became a Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and was greatly esteemed by Benjamin 
Whichcote, who delighted in his friend’s conversation. Sterry’s happy 
marriage and his residence at West Sheen, Richmond, make pleasant 
reading and his sermon to Parliament on November 1, 1651, is one 
of the most interesting of his sermons that has survived. It is a 
thanksgiving for the victory at Worcester and bears the title: 
*England’s Deliverance from the Northern Presbytery compared 
with its Deliverance from the Roman Papacy.’ Sterry’s Bible 
allusions sometimes offend our taste, but his quality is shown in the 
passage on ‘The Rose of Christ.’ ‘As all the thornes in a Rose-bush 
are sent forth from ye Seede of ye Rose, and are ordained to serve 
the Beauty, and sweetness of ye Rose; so in this worldly image, and 
Life in which we walke here, with all its thornes of Temptations, 
and troubles, ye Rosebush. . . . Let ye Rose, and not ye Bush 
be yo’r Joy and Glory. So shall your Bush to at length, being sowne 
in the Grave of Christ come up as a Rose in his Resurrection from 
ye Dead. It is ye Spirit, which is ye Garden of Roses. Bee continually 
in this Spirit, and that shall make you grow, as the Garden makes 
the flowers spring. Bee continually watering your Garden with ye 
Blood of Christ. Set it in the Sunshine of ye Divine Presence, Beauty, 
Love. Pull up every weed of Lust, Sloath, Passion, Carnality, which 
would draw away ye life, and heart of your ground from ye heavenly 
Plants.’ There is much pleasure here for lovers of English literature, 
and Sterry himself is a man well worth knowing. 


The Assyrian and Hebrew Hymns of Praise. By Charles 
Gordon Cumming. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 


‘Dr. Cumming is Professor of Old Testament Language and Literature 
‘in Bangor Theological Seminary, Maine. He first studies the Hebrew 
Hymns of Praise in five groups, then the Assyrian in three sections 
and in seven more chapters compares the two sets of hymns. The 
fifty Psalms of Lamentation and Petition have a corresponding 
set of ten individual Psalms of Thanksgiving. These are discussed 
in Chapter I; then the Sanctuary Hymns of Praise ; the Eschatological 
hymns, Nature hymns, and hymns in Praise of Sacred Institutions 
are considered in detail. Hebrew poetry is concerned with one God. 
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Assyrian poetry with many. The growth of political unity in Meso- 
potamia was acconipanied by a growth in religious unity. “As one 
city gained authority over other cities, its god not only acquired 
greater prestige, but he also extended his authority in greater or 
Jesser measure over the conquered cities, and over the gods of those 
cities.’ The greater number of the Assyrian hymns take the form 
of prayers. The worshipper is troubled and appeals for forgiveness, 
or he is prosperous and returns thanks for mercies. A few of them 
are nature hymns. Some are antiphonal with refrains, or repetitions 
of a phrase or clause. In a distinct and notable group the gods 

ise themselves. All these features are freely illustrated. The 
Hebrews took over certain literary forms and devices from Assyrian 
culture but created a new type of hymn which begins and ends with 
the exhortation to praise Yahwe, who was clearly distinguished from 
sun, moon, or any natural force. The Assyrian hymns are really 
introductions to prayers or ceremonies. The Hebrew religion reached 
its highest development in the eschatological form in anticipation of 
Yahwe’s complete and final triumph upon earth. The Assyrian hymns 
have special claim to attention because they help us to reconstruct 
the polytheistic background of the Hebrew religion. They give us a 
clear conception of Yahwe as God of heaven, and a mighty God of war, 
and prove the antiquity of the conception of God as king and judge, 
shepherd and father. ‘Against the background of the Assyrian hymns 
one gains a juster appreciation of the developed Hebrew doctrine of 
God, the omnipresent, the omniscient, the omnipotent, whose eternal 
law is to be fulfilled, who will cause truth and righteousness to prevail 
in the earth; who is to be universally and eternally adored.’ 


The Stones Cry Out. By T. W. Fawthrop, D.Litt., F.R.G.S. 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 6s.) 


This is a compact Compendium of Biblical Archeology which calls 
in the spade to confirm the Word. Dr. Dinsdale Young says in his 
brief Foreword : ‘The attacks upon the history of the Bible are being 
gloriously repulsed by the discoveries in the Eastern clay.’ That 
is the note on which Dr. Fawthrop’s work is based. It represents 
many years of close attention to archeological discoveries down to 
the wonderful explorations at Ur. The book is divided into six parts. 
The Dawn of History; Egypt: the Land of the Pharaohs; Assyria 
and Babylonia; Palestine: The Holy Land; Our Sacred Scriptures ; 
Rome’s Witness to Christianity. Nothing seems to be overlooked. 
Prehistoric Man; the Bible and the Tablets; the Deluge Tablets; 
all these subjects are clearly discussed. Egypt, Assyria and Baby- 
lonia yield their evidence, and the sacred sites of Palestine are traced 
out with care in pages which will be of special value to Bible students. 
The chapters on Rome give special attention to St. Paul and the 
Catacombs, and there is a separate account of the worship of Diana 
at Ephesus. Dr. Fawthrop embodies his conclusions in a few sug- 
gestive sentences: ‘Archeology is now proving the veracity of 
Scripture. We test Biblical history, and we find it corresponding 
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to the monuments. We note that its ethics elevate both nations and 
individuals.’ The list of Books consulted bears witness to the wide 
research on which Dr. Fawthrop’s conclusions are based, and he 
presents them in a way that is deeply interesting and eminently 
reassuring to Christian readers. 


Russia To-day. What we can learn from it. By Sherwood 
Eddy. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Dr. Sherwood Eddy has a ‘thousand contacts in two hemispheres.’ 
He worked for fifteen years in India, for twenty-six years has been 
moving in and out of China, and has just returned from his tenth 
visit to Russia which he has known intimately both under the Czars 
and the Soviet Government. He first describes The Warning of 
Russia’s Evils. The bureaucracy of the system is paralysing. There is 
a gratuitously ruthless denial of liberty and the element of violence, 
of force, of compulsion which is fundamental and practically per- 
manent in Communism. To these must be added its intolerance, 
bigotry and anti-religious persecution. Dr. Eddy then turns to the 
Possible Contribution to Human Welfare. The central idea is prole- 
tarian justice. There is probably less race and colour prejudice than 
in any country of the world that has a mixture of races and the 
treatment of criminals is in many respects the most humane, scientific 
and successful of any in the world. Primary education is free, com- 
pulsory and universal, and human service is taking the place of 
private profit upon a scale that is something new under the sun. 
‘The old individual farmer’s conservatism, primitive methods, and 
resultant poverty have been almost swept away from four-fifths 
of the land.’ Other points emphasized are the new morality, a unified 
philosophy of life, and the interpretation of history. The chapter 
on the reformation of religion will provoke thought. ‘We need,’ 
Dr. Eddy holds, ‘a prophet of relentless realism to strip us bare of 
our unconscious hypocrisy. If the prophets cannot lead the Church 
out of its economic Babylonian captivity of Capitalism then some 
other instrument must do so.’ In some of these matters Dr. Eddy 
regards Soviet Russia as stimulating and suggestive, though he does 
not hold it up as a model in any regard. This is the sixth of the 
Peace Lectures founded in 1926 by Frederick Merttens of Rugby. 


Adarsha Sadhu: An Ideal Monk. By A. J. Sunavala. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 
This Sadhu held a position of great distinction and influence among 
the Jain community. Professor Levi saw him lying on his deathbed 
in August, 1922, and listened as he spoke about the highest and deepest 
principles of his Jain faith. His extraordinary activity, eloquence and 
power of persuasion led to the creation of schools, printing-presses, 
libraries and hospitals. He was a great Jain scholar, a living link 
between the East and the West. He was born in 1868 and in youth was 
addicted to gambling, but heavy losses led him to seek for a Guru who 
might show him the peace and happiness he now longed for. In 1887, 
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much to the displeasure of his parents, he became a monk, and made 
marvellous progress-in learning. He became an itinerant preacher, 
and in 1902 opened a school at Mandah, in Gujerat, which was next 

transferred to Benares. There he attracted great attention and 
drew hearers from distant parts of the city. The book will greatly 
impress all students of Jainism and of one of the noblest exponents. 


Messrs. Faber & Faber open ‘The Rose and Crown Library’ with 
Sir William Rothenstein’s Men and Memories, in two volumes (5s. 
each). The first covers the years 1872-1900; the second, 1900-1922. 
The artist world is seen in these volumes in its most fascinating dress 
from the writer’s boyhood in Bradford, and his student days in London 
and Paris. The tragic story of Oscar Wilde is here, and we get into 
close touch with Sargent, Swinburne, Orpen, Augustus and Ida John, 
Rodin, Galsworthy, Joseph Conrad, George Moore, W. H. Hudson 
and the leading artists and writers of the time. The work had a 
warm welcome in its costly original form and these cheap volumes 
will now be read with rare delight by a widely-extended circle. 


Seven Sacred Plays. (Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d.) There is a strong 
tendency towards a revival of religion in the country, and religious 
drama is being more and more called in to foster it. Sir Francis 
Younghusband describes Mr. Debenham, who has written two of the 
plays, and supplied hints and suggestions for their selection and 
production, as one of the gallant forward-reaching pioneers of the 
_ new movement which is gathering momentum among all denomina- 
tions. Two of these seven plays are translated from the German. 
Mr. Debenham has written ‘The Prince of Peace,’ a drama of the Life 
and the Passion, and ‘Goodwill Toward Men.’ ‘Simon of Cyrene’ 
is by Leonard J. Hines; ‘The Crown of Light,’ by A. M. Butler, and 
‘In the City of David,’ by Francis Gore, are Nativity Plays. The 
separate plays with music and notes on production can be had at one 
shilling and sixpence each. They are all impressive and attractive. 
The book is a sign of the times and one that bears witness to a strong 
undercurrent of religious feeling. 


Old Oak : The Story of a Forest Village (Constable & Co. 3s. 6d.), 
is now to be had in a cheaper form and every one who wants to 
understand a country parson’s life will find it a treasure. The Rev. 
J. E. Linnell was Vicar of Pavenham, in Bedfordshire, for thirty- 
seven years, and his description of his native village of Silverstone, 
in Northamptonshire, is full of racy things. Mr. Linnell himself, 
as his sons’ Memoir shows, was as striking a character as any of those 
whose portraits are on his canvas. 


The Oxford University Press issues the New Testament in the 
Revised Version of 1881, with a list of readings and renderings preferred 
by the American Revision Committee. It is Long-Primer, Crown 8vo., 
518 pages, strongly bound in red cloth and gives the Preface of 180 
in full. It is a great boon to have such an edition, and it will have 
a wide and growing welcome. 
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Vital Control. By Lynn Harold Hough. (The Abingdon 
Press. $2.) 


This is the first Series of Forest Essays which gather together some 
of Dean Hough’s choice literary work. Readers of this Review have 
enjoyed his study of Irving Babbitt and his Types of Humanism 
which are now supplemented by ten other essays of not less vivacity 
and distinction. The volume is fitly dedicated ‘To the Memory of 
Irving Babbitt,’ whose funeral Dr. Hough attended last July at 
Harvard. Babbitt had read the articles bearing directly on his work 
when they appeared in our columns and knew how much the influence 
of his critical humanism had penetrated Dr. Hough’s own mind. 
This volume takes an English reader into that charmed American 
circle. No more critical insight into the meaning of life and the 
tendencies of contemporary civilization has been shown than by 
Babbitt. He stands for that ‘vital control which possesses the creative 
enthusiasm of romanticism and the disciplined strength of classicism 
which will surely give us the best and save us from the worst, which 
the two opposing movements have brought to the world.’ The 
essential quality of Babbitt’s Humanism appears in his saying that 
good literature ‘combines excellence of form with soundness of sub- 
stance.’ He is a ‘positivistic humanist’ while Dr. Elmer More has 
‘definitely taken an unequivocal position as a humanist who sees 
the flower and fulfilment of Humanism in the Christian religion.’ 
The essay on Gamaliel Bradford is laden with felicitous quotations ; 
‘A Shelf of Significant Books,’ ‘ Voices from some Contemporary Books,’ 
‘The Mind of Lawrence Hyde’ and the other essays have a charm 
which grows upon us as we turn these pages. ‘Evangelical-Humanism’ 
is here in the most persuasive and attractive form. We move in 
God’s world and every step brings us nearer to Himself. 


Nature and Life. By Alfred North Whitehead. (Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


This is an important addition to the dainty volumes of The Cambridge 
Miscellany which began with Cecil Torr’s Small Talk at Wreyland 
and Charles Sorley’s Marlborough and other Poems. Professor 
Whitehead’s two lectures were delivered before the University of 
Chicago in October, 1933. He begins by saying that you cannot talk 
vaguely of Nature. Every age manages to find modes of classification, 
which seem fundamental starting-points for the researches of the 
special sciences and each succeeding age finds that the classifications 
of its predecessors will not work. ‘The development of natural 
science has gradually discarded every single feature of the original 
common-sense notion of the Universe which began to take shape 
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about the beginning of the sixteenth century.’ The first lecture 
considers Nature apart from the idea of life. We are left with the 
notion of an activity in which nothing is effected and no grounds 
are disclosed for its own coherence. Professor Whitehead maintains 
that neither physical Nature nor life can be understood unless we 
fuse them together as essential factors in the composition of ‘really 
real’ things whose interconnexions and individual characters con- 
stitute the Universe. The characteristics of life are absolute self- 
enjoyment, creative activity, aim. Science deals only with half the 
evidence provided by human experience. It examines the coat which 
is superficial and neglects the body which is fundamental. The 
disastrous separation of body and mind fixed on European thought 
by Descartes is responsible for the blindness of science. The key 
notion from which a systematic metaphysical cosmology must start 
is that the energetic activity considered in metaphysics is the emotional 
intensity entertained in life. The worldly science is thus linked with 
the worlds of religion, art, literature and morality. Nature itself 
has processes, goals, beauty and values. 


After Strange Gods. By T.S. Eliot. (Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d.) 


These three lectures were given in the University of Virginia last 
year. Mr. Eliot thinks the weakness of literature, as of the modern 
world in general, is religious weakness, and that all our social problems, 
including those of literature and criticism, begin and end in the 
religious problem. He holds that tradition must be perpetually 
criticized and brought up to date under the supervision of what 
he calls orthodoxy, for lack of which supervision it is now the senti- 
mental security that we find it. To hold that the first requisite of 
personality is that a man should be himself such a personality tends 
to be ‘partly self-deceived and partly irresponsible, and because 
of its freedom, terribly limited by prejudice and self-conceit, capable 
of much good or great mischief according to the natural goodness 
or impurity of the man; and we are all, naturally, impure.’ The 
subject is illustrated from the work of leading authors such as Thomas 
Hardy and D. H. Lawrence, whom he regards as a very much greater 
genius, if not a greater artist, than Hardy. 


The Fading Margin. A Study in Evolutionary and Christian 
Ethics. By E. C. Owen. (Oxford. Blackwell. 5s.) 


This book is a notable example of the serious thought which school- 
masters are giving to the problems of to-day. The somewhat enigmatic 
title is taken from the lines 

All experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Glows that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 
Two main facts have gone to the making of the book—one a wide 
reading on the philosophical side, the debt to Smuts being specially 
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clear; the other, equally important, an intimate contact for many 
years with intelligent and inquiring youth in public schools. This 
latter fact has given a certain vigour and reality to the style, so that 
the writer is never academic and remote. The book is divided into 
two sections, one dealing with ‘The Jig-Saw Puzzle of Modern Culture,’ 
the second with ‘The Reconstruction of a Faith.’ A refreshing sign 
of the temper of it all is the comment : ‘It does not follow that the man 
whose creed is the thinnest creed is the wisest man; he may be only 
one who has not the courage to form convictions. Credulity is a weak- 
ness, but there is no particular virtue in believing as little as possible.’ 
Starting out, as he says, to find a gold standard of conduct to which 
we might peg our ethical currencies in the traffic of life, he finds it 
‘in nature seen as holism and interpreted by Christ.’ All who are 
interested in the reaction of youth to religion will find this a stimulating 
book. 
R. Strone. 


Introduction to Green’s Moral Philosophy. By W. D. Lamont, 
M.A., D.Phil. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


The reviewer feels he was born too soon. Lively recollections of 
struggling with Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics have survived the 
years. If only he had been blessed with Dr. Lamont, as guide, moral 
philosopher and friend, he would have had happier associations with 
the name of T. H. Green than he now possesses. Green, in a brief 
lifetime of forty-six years, created an enduring influence on British 
ethics. In days when rampant materialism, taking unlawful cover 
behind Darwinism, raked all spiritual forces with its broadsides, 
Green exercised, in and outside Oxford, a ministry of defence against 
materialist and hedonist, and it speaks volumes for his thinking and 
character, that in such a period, he found and left so many disciples. 
That alone is sufficient to dismiss the remark of Dr. Broad, to which 
Dr. Lamont rightly demurs, that Green was a thoroughly second-rate 
thinker. However one may disagree with Green’s Hegelism, his 
individualistic views in ethics, his extolling of the rational in morals, 
there is no doubt that Green’s mind was of fine quality, and his insight 
deep. The Prolegomena is, however, a difficult book. Green had few 
merits of style and expression, and it demands an interpreter if the 
ordinary student is to read it. It would be a pity if Green went 
neglected in modern ethics, and therefore one is glad that a competent 
scholar such as Dr. Lamont has undertaken this task. The book is a 
commentary on Green’s great work, taken paragraph by paragraph. 
It is a fair, well balanced exposition, and renders the dark places of 
Green light. It will prove of the utmost value, it is no exaggeration 
to say indispensable, to the student who is making his first acquaintance 
with Green’s work, and indeed many not in that case will find fresh 
understanding and illumination in these pages. 


E. S. WATERHOUSE. 
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The Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Pierce. Edited by 
Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss. Vol. IV. (Milford. 
25s.) 


This volume of Pierce’s works deals with ‘The Simplest Mathematics,’ 
but a subtle rather than a simple mathematician will be needed to 
understand much of it. Nonetheless, it is good that the work of editing 
what Pierce left has been undertaken by the Harvard University 
Press. It is not for the multitude, but it is in the interest of scholar- 
ship, present and to come. Pierce is known in this country somewhat 
dimly as the pioneer of pragmatism, which still flourishes as a method, 
often indeed amongst those who repudiate it most vigorously. Here 
and again, the intricacies of mathematical formulae are varied by a 
little entertainment provided by Pierce’s wit. For example, the 
instance of ‘insolubilia,’ that is of cases where reasoning leads to 
absurdity. To prove black is white, you need only say: ‘Either what I 
am saying is false, or black is white.’ Is that proposition false? It 
cannot be, for if one alternative is true, the proposition is true. But 
the first alternative is not true, therefore the second must be, and 
black is shown to be white! In such cases, the form defeats the fact. 
Those whose interest is in the theory of logic, as well as the mathe- 
maticians, will find much to occupy them in Pierce’s subtleties. The 
plain man will wonder what it all means, but. then this is not written 
that he who runs may read. 
E.S. W. 


Claudian: The Rape of Proserpine. In English Verse. By 
R. Martin Pope. (Dent & Sons. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Pope translated the Cathemerinon of Prudentius for the Temple 
Classics in collaboration with his friend, Mr. R. J. Davis. He has 
now translated the famous poem of Claudian who was contemporary 
with Prudentius the first Christian poet. Claudian is the posthumous 
child of the classical world. Mr. Pope says in his important Intro- 
duction that in Claudian ‘we find the finished gracefulness of the 
Alexandrian school, a passion for the old mythology, a lively imagina- 
tion, and a gift of rich and often felicitous diction; and yet we miss 
the glowing enthusiasm and joyous abandon with which Prudentius, 
a Spaniard with the warm passionate nature of his race, and a master 
of all the forms of Latin metre, sets forth the new themes of the 
Christian faith and its central figure.’ Claudian’s interest centred 
in Rome. His hero was the great soldier Stilicho whose murder by 
Honorius robbed the empire of a general who might have saved it 
from the power of Alaric. The Rape is his masterpiece and his swan- 
song. The Latin text on the opposite page to Mr. Pope’s translation 
manifests the fidelity and felicity of his work in every line. The poem 
was left unfinished, but its three books: Pluto, Persephone, Ceres, 
are full of beauties. The delight of Ceres in her only child; the lure 
spread by Venus for the maiden, the girl’s wonderful embroidery— 
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the description of which Walter Pater regards as an anticipation of 
the exquisite colouring of medieval art and handicraft. These are 
some of the gems of the Sicilian idyll. Then Proserpine ventures out 
to gather flowers and is rapt away by Hades’ lord, who wipes away 
her tears and foretells, 
A mightier sovereignty 
Awaits thee and a partner not unmeet. 

Ceres, too late, begins the quest of her daughter and is solaced at 
last by her company in spring and summer, while Pluto claims her 
in the months when the earth is asleep. The translation brings out 
the beauties of the poem with rare aptness, and the little volume 
will delight all who turn its pages. The two Christian poems of which 
Mr. Pope gives beautiful translations can scarcely be attributed to 
Claudian, but we should be sorry indeed to miss them. 


Wild Flowers in Literature. By Vernon Rendall. (The 
Scholartis Press. 12s. 6d.) 


This volume has no serious rivals, as Mr. Rendall says in his Intro- 
duction. ‘Wild flowers are in general the Cinderellas of books mainly 
devoted to the products of the garden.’ He has himself been pursuing 
literature and wild flowers over half a century and every one who 
turns these pages will feel that he has spent his time to happy purpose. 
His Introduction makes a reader anxious to get among the flowers, 
and the notes on authors add to the eagerness we feel to be in such 
company. The arrangement of the Natural Orders is followed, begin- 
ning with buttercups and anemones, and closing with hyacinth and 
fritillary. The fifty-eight groups are ‘meant for human pleasure, not 
for specialists.’ Some time in the eighteenth century buttercups got 
that name instead of the earlier ‘butter-flower’ which is the only 
description in Johnson’s Dictionary. Poets seem to have passed 
them by before the nineteenth century, when Campbell, who had 
a ‘gallantry’ for wild flowers, was buried with a bunch of them in 
his hand. He remembered his childhood : 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 

Barnes calls the yellow water-lily ‘the golden summer clote,’ and in 
Our Village Miss Mitford describes the Loddon ‘bearing on its pellucid 
stream the snowy water-lily, the purest of flowers, which sits enthroned 
on its own cool leaves, looking chastity itself, like the lady in Comus.’ 
The popularity of the violet family comes out in the twenty-three 
pages given to it. Aristophanes speaks of garlands of violets and 
violet eyes figure in poetry and fiction though they are rare in real 
life. The rose family claims twice as much space and perfumes every 
page of it. Rose, may, and meadow-sweet are here. Shakespeare 
has over sixty references to roses apart from those of York and 
Lancaster. Ruskin says, ‘the devil is mortally afraid of roses and 
crocuses. Of roses, that is, growing wild. What lovely hedges there 
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were of them in the lane leading from Dulwich College up to Wind- 
mill (or Gipsy Hill), in my Aunt’s time!’ 
Milton writes in Lycidas: 
‘ and daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 

The book is a unique anthology which brings out stores of lovely 
things from English prose and poetry, and opens our eyes to the 
beauties of nature in an altogether delightful fashion. Such a book 
is not easy to produce but every one into whose hands it comes will 
find it a real treasure-house for which Mr. Eric Partridge and the 
Scholartis Press, as well as the author, sometime editor of The 
Athenaeum and Notes and Queries deserve warm thanks. 


A Christian Sociology for To-day. By Maurice B. Reckitt, 
M.A. (Longmans & Co. 4s. 6d.) 


This is an abridged edition of Faith and Society which appeared two 
years ago. Mr. Reckitt has now omitted his Survey of the Christian 
Social Movement and presents his discussion of ‘The Elements of 
a Christian Sociology for To-day.’ That individual interpretation of 
the social issues was warmly welcomed as it had behind it the author’s 
experience as Editor of Christendom and a member of important 
Committees on Sociology. He shows how an ideal Christian Sociology 
is related to politics, a World Order, reality in Economics and justice 
in industrial relations. The importance of such a constructive policy 
is manifest, for we are at the beginning of Christian Sociology. The 
very notion of Progress is fading and some wonder whether the 
resources of civilization are exhausted. Mr. Reckitt offers material 
for a sociological outlook expressive of Christian demands, and of the 
refashioning of human relations worthy of a world redeemed by its 
Creator to be a vessel for His purpose. There is a fine note of reasoned 
optimism as to the trusteeship of Christianity for much that is vital 
to the health of Society. The Church must affirm the potential good- 
ness of all that which God created and returned to redeem. 


Republic of China. Report of the National Flood Relief Com- 
mission, 1931-2. 
List of Contributions, August, 1931, to September, 1933. 
(Shanghai, 1933.) 
This Report covers 304 quarto pages with illustrations, diagrams, 
and tables of statistics. The financial report has lists of contributors 
which fill 154 pages. The Yangtse and Hwai Rivers in the late summer 
of 1931 inundated an area of about 70,000 square miles, affecting 
most seriously five adjoining provinces and four others to a slighter 
degree. 25,000,000 people were involved in the catastrophe. Contribu- 
tions poured in to the extent of $7,700,000, varying from $300,000 to 
one dollar. In addition subscriptions were raised by individuals and 
by various organizations in their own names. The disaster cost the 
lives of 140,000 who were drowned and others whose numbers cannot 
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be accurately ascertained. A crop worth $900,000,000 was lost and 
a total loss of $2,000,000,000 fell on a community whose average 
family earnings do not exceed $300 a year. Free relief was given 
to 5,000,000 persons and another million were relieved in camps. 
450,000 tons of wheat and flour were purchased on loan at a low 
rate of interest from the United States. Half a million suits of winter 
clothing were distributed ; 2,500,000 sick and needy received medical 
attention ; advances for rehabilitation were made to 360,000 farmers, 
2,800,000 were employed on labour projects. That meant relief for 
families which ran up to 10,000,000. The detailed report is a glorious 
record of a vast undertaking which reflects rare honour on the execu- 
tive and all their helpers. 


South Africa. By J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton, M.A. 
Canada. By A. Stanley Walker, M.A. (Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 
each.) 


These volumes belong to the Modern States Series which seeks to 
give in brief compass a complete survey of the development. of the 
States of the world down to our own day. Volumes on Japan and 
Russia have already appeared and those on South Africa and Canada 
are written by experts. Mr. Hamilton is Lecturer on Modern History 
in the University of Pretoria; Mr. Walker is Professor of History 
in King’s College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Each volume has an end 
paper and other maps, a list of important events, a survey of the 
history stage by stage, an account of modern ministries, and an 
account of the assets and liabilities of the country. They are books 
which will be of great service to the Empire. 


An ers of Wit. Selected by Guy Boas. (Macmillan & 
. 6s.) 


The ‘Punch’ Anthology by Mr. Boas won great favour and this 
volume is a fitting companion to it. Humour has come to be applied 
to any absurdity which causes laughter. Wit is associated with 
what is amusing when the mind makes verbal play with it and 
produces laughter. ‘Humour, in other words, is the funny situation 
or object ; wit is the fun which a particular mind subjectively perceives 
in the situation or object.’ Mr. Boas gathers his selections into four 
groups: People, Occasions, Thoughts, Adventures. He starts with 
Samuel Butler’s ‘Vintner’ and Dame Ethel Smyth’s ‘Glimpse of 
Queen Victoria.’ He goes back to Pope and Hazlitt and gathers 
gems from Chesterton, Sir Francis Burnand, W. W. Jacobs, Lytton 
Strachey, E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross. There is much food 
for thought, abounding room for laughter, and the extracts are long 
enough to be thoroughly entertaining. It is a book that will drive 
away clouds of melancholy. 


Everyman’s Library is distinctly enriched by Pater’s Marius the 
Epicurean and Stevenson’s St. Ivzs (Dent & Sons. 2s. each). Osbert 
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Burdett’s Introduction to Marius gives a very interesting account 
of Pater’s literary and artistic tastes. ‘His characters, with few 
exceptions, are static not dynamic.’ Suspension of judgement was 
his rule, and Marius is left on the threshold of Christianity. But the 
book itself has a charm that never fades. W. B. Yeats called it ‘the 
only great prose in modern English,’ and George Moore said ‘in the 
of Pater, the English language lies in state.’ This is a reprint 
which will be greatly prized. The Introduction to St. Ives, by Ernest 
Rhys, tells how Stevenson laid it aside to write Weir of Hermiston 
and left it unfinished, and unrevised. But he had told how he intended 
to wind up the story and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch thus had the 
author’s suggestions to guide him in writing the last five chapters. 
The story has been added to EHveryman’s Library in response to a 
constant stream of requests, and it represents, as Mr. Rhys points. 
out, ‘the final stages of his struggle to maintain his art and imagina- 
tion at their full pitch.’ The romance of the French prisoner in 
Edinburgh Castle in 1813 is enthralling and has a happy ending. 


The Great Design. Order and Intelligence in Nature. Edited 
by Frances Mason, with an Introduction by Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, M.A., Hon. LL.D. (Duckworth, 8s. 6d. net.) 


The argument from design, theoretically supposed to be discredited, 
but in fact silently operative, seems to be coming out into the open 
once again. The happy idea of this symposium is the obtaining from 
a wide variety of eminent scientific experts articles which emphasize 
the fact that order and intelligence are found in nature. Cumulatively 
they are very impressive. Preachers, teachers of senior classes, and 
all who address students would find this book very helpful. The work 
is recommended by The Book Society and the Book Guild. Sir J. 
Arthur Thomson writes the introduction. 


God at Work. A Study of the Supernatural. By William 
Adams Brown. (Student Christian Movement Press. 6s.) 


A welcome feature in new works dealing with religion is the recog- 
nition that people are tired of the abstract and noncommittal attitude 
which characterized the majority of studies in the recent past. Men 
conscious of active difficulties are seeking a God who is living and can 
help. The writer of this work discerns in the modern movements for 
a personal realization of the present power of faith evidence that 
“God, once but a name, has become a presence, and the supernatural 
a living reality.’ The issues raised by modern science and philosophy 
no longer reduce faith to impotence, but faith demands that the 
realities of religion in the total situation should be recognized and 
valued. God makes Himself known is the theme of this book. The 
author frankly accepts the existence of the supernatural and endeavours 
to work out what faith finds in God. 
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The Game of Life, by Albert D. Belden, B.A. (Epworth Press. 
2s. 6d.), gives a Set of Talks to young folk on ‘The Sacred Ten and 
Another’ and twelve ‘Other Rules to Wisdom.’ Mr. Belden’s portrait 
appears fittingly as a frontispiece and will make his young friends 
eager to sit at his feet. He gets quickly to the heart of the Old 
Testament teaching and lights it up with such stories as that of 
St. Pancras and boys and girls of our own time who have grasped 
the meaning of reverence, self-control, honesty, truthfulness and 
love. The other Rules of Wisdom fasten the lessons with many a 
happy and homely incident which will make boys and girls strong 
to face life’s problems in the Christian spirit. The nails are fastened 
in a sure place by a master hand. 


Practical Psychology in Character Development (Sheed & Ward. 
4s. 6d.), is an abridged and rearranged version of Dr. Rudolf Allers’ 
Psychology of Character, translated by Dr. E. B. Strauss, who warmly 
recommends Vera Barclay’s abridgement. Its analytical contents 
will enable those who have the larger work to fill out the condensed 
edition. It keeps close to Dr. Strauss’ words and only adds about 
twenty short connecting passages. Miss Barclay is convinced that 
no one who aspires to guide others has the right to ignore modern 
psychology. Readers will agree with her that Christian Theology 
has no cause to fear such psychology as this book represents. It 
is eminently sensible and practical in its counsels for the first years 
of life and in its treatment of neurosis and sexual errors. The teaching 
of the book is based upon Christian doctrine and thought and requires 
them for its completion. 


Port o’ Missing Men. By P. C. Wren. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
These stories are well described on the title-page as ‘Strange Tales 
of the Stranger Regiments.’ There is a thrill about every one of 
them. The men are marvels and monsters; the deeds of daring baffle 
one’s imagination. There is dour fighting and adventure which rivals 
any story in the Arabian Nights, and the tales are sometimes woven 
into groups which trace the evil-doer to his doom. The French 
Foreign Legion has grown familiar in Captain Wren’s stories, but 
it has never produced more daring feats and more desperate char- 
acters than in these pages. There is justice moving about with its 
sword, and many a lurid illustration of the way that sin finds the 
sinner out in the end. 


Child Marriage : The Indian Minotaur. By Eleanor F. Rathbone. 
(Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d.) This is a subject of deepest importance 
for India and its girl wives. The facts are appalling and they are 
here supported by many competent authorities. There is an urgent 
call for remedial measures. Women must have their part in the 
new constitution and public opinion must be educated on the subject 
if the Indian Minotaur is not to destroy the life and health of the 
nation. 
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The Children’s Church. By W. May Silcox. (Student Christian 
Movement Press. 18. 6d.) This is a description of the services for 
children in connexion with Purley Congregational Church. A full 
account is given of the Order of Service and of the use of Christian 
festivals and special days. There is a chapter on organization and 
another on selected books. It is a little book which will be of great 
value to those who are anxious to secure religious training for boys 


and girls. 


Iatin in Church, by F. Brittain, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press. 38. 6d.), traces episodes in the history of the pronunciation 
of Latin particularly in England. The chaotic state of Latin pro- 
nunciation throughout Europe made Erasmus feel that the only 
remedy was to return to the classical pronunciation. He wished C . 
to be pronounced as K, no matter what vowel followed. Little, 
however, was done, and the clergy had returned by 1570 to their 
old habit of pronouncing Latin like the vernacular. Mr. Brittain 
claims that a pronunciation based on current English consonants 
and old-fashioned English vowels would not clash with the principles 
of the English language, and would make English etymology, and 
incidentally French etymology, clearer to the ordinary person.- Such 
a pronunciation has a long English tradition behind it, and could 
even put forward a claim to being the old English pronunciation. 
It is an able statement of the case against imitating the Italian 
pronunciation of Church Latin. 


Ichthys (Epworth Press. 6d.), is a paper read by the Rev. Donald 
Standfast, Chief Steward of the Regnal League. The fish on the 
wall of the Catacombs made a great impression on him when he 
visited Rome and has led him to trace the evolution of the Conception 
of a Saviour and the Evolution of the whole man in relation to the 
saving work of Christ. Christian experience is a virile thing based 
upon intimate personal relationship to Christ which nothing can 
destroy. The Regnal League may do great service by spreading 
this booklet. 


Muddled Arithmetic, by William J. May (Epworth Press. 2s. 6d.), 
gives thirty talks of boys and girls on such themes as Pockets, Sun- 
shine Records, Cricket, Cycling, and great spiritual themes like Jesus 
at Prayer, A Boy’s Easter Story and the Christian Race. Mr. May’s 
gift for such talks is well known and he handles every subject as a 
master. 


The Dew-Dispeller, by Dorothea E. Albrighton (Epworth Press. 
2s. 6d.), is intended for use in Sisterhoods and no meeting will be 
without sunshine where these addresses are read. They cover a wide 
range, and are rich in incidents drawn from life and books, and 
brightened by many happy snatches of poetry. 
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Periodical Literature 


BRITISH 


The Hibbert Journal (April).—Dr. Jacks’ article ‘M. Loisy on the 
Teaching of Jesus,’ is based on the French theologian’s new work 
La Naissance du Christianisme. Loisy, like Renan, is endowed with 
an historical imagination that never sleeps and though he does not 
indulge in Renan’s romantic flights of fancy, there is ample compensa- 
tion in the balance of his judgement and the patience of his scholarship. 
Loisy regards the tradition which has preserved for us the memory 
of Jesus ‘as in its origin entirely other than historical,’ yet he speaks 
of his ‘incomparable future.’ His crucifixion ‘rekindled the hopes 
it had quenched to an irresistible fervour, the growing-point of a new 
religion which Jesus Himself, had no thought of founding, at first 
a smothered fire, and then a conflagration.’ Dr. Jacks puts questions 
which show how absolutely impossible that position is. Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan discusses ‘The Teaching of Buddha.’ For him ‘religion 
is essentially belief in the reality and sovereignty of the moral order, 
and is dependent in the last resort on a right attitude of will.’ Sir 
Josiah Stamp’s address at the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science deals with the question: ‘Must Science ruin Economic 
Progress?’ He can conceive of a socialistic organization of Society that 
could obviate such of the maladjustments as depend upon gains and 
risks of absorption not being in the same hands, but to make it 
function without impairing the individual choice of the consumer would 
be a great difficulty and in the field of international relations and 
foreign trade, which alone can give full effect to scientific discovery, 
it demands qualities far beyond anything yet attainable. A great 
draft on the highest mental ability is required and in Canon Streeter’s 
words : ‘Science renders possible no religion but the highest.’ Extracts 
from a rare book of 1674 predicting all manner of woes from the advent 
of the stage-coach add much zest to the paper. In ‘Traditional 
Morality and Modern Life,’ Professor De Burgh holds that what the 
modern age lacks is reverence, a reverence that is no mere emotion, 
but an emotion that has its source in intellectual vision. Mr. M. L. 
Jacks, the editor’s son, writes on the Religion of the Public School 
Boy and the way in which it may be developed. Dr. Wake has an 
interesting article on Thomas Traherne as ‘Divine Philosopher,’ and 
Lady Vyvyan on ‘Solitude.’ 


Expository Times (March).—Dr. G. J. Jordan’s ‘Classification of 
the Parables’ groups them into three sections: those addressed to 
the multitude; to Scribes, Pharisees, Chief Priests and Lawyers; 
to the disciples. Dr. Lamont gives an interesting account of John 
Edgar McFadyen, and Dr. Joseph Johnston writes on The Pastoral 
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Epistles. (April).—Professor Robinson writes on Factors in the domestic 
politics of Israel; Dr. Radford on ‘St. Peter and St. Paul,’ each of 
whom ‘made the most and best of his own gifts, and God made the 
most and best of them both; and so both of them have borne rich 
fruit in the life of the Church of God.’ Professor McFadyen in ‘ The 
Message of Hebrews,’ says theology is only the handmaid of religion to 
the author. On the question of the finality of the Christian religion he 
is uncompromising. (May).—Professor W. P. Paterson in ‘ The Message 
of James ’ dwells on his description of the New Man and the making of 
him. The Rev. J. E. Welch, of Southern Nigeria, discusses ‘Ad 
Interim Ethics in the Mission Field’ which he feels necessary in the 
question of polygamy. Dr. Sparrow Simpson writes on ‘Spiritualism 
regarded as a religion.’ The claim to be a ‘religion of the future is 
not that which is accepted by a large proportion of the adherents 
of Spiritualism.’ 


Journal of Theological Studies (April).—The first of the ‘Notes and 
Studies’ is on ‘The Epistle of Barnabas and the Didache.’ The 
Rev. R. H. Connolly had engaged to help Dean Robinson in preparing 
a revised edition of his lectures on the Didache, and gave the results 
reached before the dean’s death. His account of Dr. Robinson as a 
critic of MSS. is of special interest. His comments were often withering, 
but never unjust or uncalled for, and their value could soon be 
appreciated. There is an extended note on the date of the Crucifixion 
and another on the Scene of Ezekiel’s ministry and his audience. 


Church Quarterly Review (April)—The Bishop of Gloucester writes 
on ‘The Doctrine of God.’ We believe in a God not only of 
infinite power but also of infinite goodness. Then we turn to the 
problems of the world, of truth and knowledge, and of right and 
wrong. The hypothesis which best explains these problems is the 
belief in a righteous God as the source of all things. The most adequate 
explanation is that the world is the creation of a mind of infinite 
power. Our own minds are most adequately described as derived from 
the same source as the world we study, the moral law is best explained 
as inherent in the reality of the world and to be in harmony with it 
we must accept the conditions which our conscience imposes on us. 
Other articles are on ‘The Egyptian Texts of the Gospels and Acts’ ; 
‘The Apostles’ Creed: The History of Legend’; ‘Hannah More’; 
‘The Russian Episcopate and Church Reform.’ 


Congregational Quarterly (April)—Mr. Isaac Foot in a_ short 
paper on ‘The Revival of the Temperance Cause,’ urges that ‘It is 
in the fight to save the youth that our Churches and Temperance 
workers should throw all their forces at this critical time. .. . 
Concentrated and determined action during this year may make all 
the difference to the whole future of our land.’ Mr. Charter Piggott 
in ‘Some New Hymn-Books’ says that all the denominations have 
shared in the Methodist heritage of sacred song ‘and our worship is 
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still enriched by its use, for its great language survives the changi 
emphasis and interpretations of thought.’ “The Beautiful Song’ by 
Tilak is quoted. Dr. Peel’s notes are valuable. 


Baptist Quarterly (April)—The Rev. H. J. Flowers writes on 
‘Schleiermacher’ who set the questions : What do we mean by Christian 
experience? What is the secret of Christian religion? Professor Gwilj 
Jenkins in ‘The Baptists and the New Testament’ holds that when 
all Protestants come truly to desire the union of the denominations, 
‘the final contest will lie between the interpretation of the Quakers 
and that of the Baptists.’ Mr. T. R. Hooper, of Redhill, gives an 
interesting account of ‘George Holden of Cranleigh.’ 


Religion in Education (April)—Dr. T. H. Robinson writes on 
‘Jeremiah—An Old Testament Hero’; Sir Frederic Kenyon on ‘The 
Text of the Bible and the Codex Sinaiticus’; Dr. W. F. Howard on 
‘The Gospels in a New Translation.’ He thinks Dr. Torrey’s book will 
give a new direction to a good deal of expository study of the Gospels 
though students of the subject will have to put a note of interrogation 
opposite many of its dogmatic statements. 


Cornhill (April).—Colonel Jelf died before the last of his papers 
on the early days of the Great War appeared, but No. 9 of ‘Hark Back’ 
had been written and the sketches are almost overpowering. Miss 
Stark’s ‘The Sources of the Jordan’ and other Syrian sketches are 
vivid notes of travel and such papers as ‘Old Eton Days’ and ‘The 
Lady of the Blue Room’ (the Marquise de Rambouillet) make very 
pleasant reading. 


AMERICAN 


Journal of Religion (April).—In ‘Christianity and Intercultura 
Contacts’ Professor Hocking of Harvard University, notes that Jesus 
had a tremendous interest in His fellows which came from under- 
standing them. He looks at life with the eyes of God, ‘for after all 
it is the privilege of greatness to be interested in the minute thoughts 
of the world. Christianity is acquiring a new sense of the historic 
root of religion and is also coming to shame over its own dividedness 
and incapacity for co-operation.’ ‘God and the Given’ dwells on the 
inexhaustible mine which has to be worked into goods and currencies 
for the intellectual exchange market of the world. ‘Gospel research 
and the Teaching of Jesus’ argues that ‘the teaching of Jesus in the 
Gospels is a stage in the development which began carlier and has by 
no means yet spent itself.’ ‘The Theology of Crisis’ confines its atten- 
tion to Brunner who regards the Kingdom of God as the absolute end 
to which all relative ends are subordinated. The ‘Critical Reviews’ 
cover a wide area and do it thoroughly. ; 


Harvard Theological Review.—To the January number Professor 
E. F. Scott contributes a valuable review of Recent Lives of Jesus, 
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distinguished alike for its terse yet lucid summaries and for its 
sympathetic yet discriminating criticism. The well-known works of 
Klausner, Warschauer, Case, Bultmann and Bacon have ‘a real 
critical value,’ for each writer ‘has brought at least one aspect of the 
history into fuller relief.’ Dr. Scott is, however, chiefly concerned 
with ‘the most searching and comprehensive of the recent Lives’ by 
M. Goguel who thinks that the results achieved by the approved 
methods of Gospel criticism have not been seriously affected by the 
experiments of ‘Formgeschichte.’ In Dr. Scott’s judgement M. Goguel’s 
work has ‘indubitable value in several directions’ though opinions 
will differ as to many of his conclusions. In face of the evidence that 
he lays before us ‘it cannot seriously be doubted that behind the 
Gospels there is an authentic history.’ Estimating the varied results 
of recent investigations Dr. Scott concludes that ‘the temper of the . 

has become more serious, and we cannot be satisfied with the 
negations of the old rationalism. Above all, we are conscious of a real 
advance in our knowledge of the life of Jesus.’ 


Religion in Life (Spring Number).—Professor Tillich who was 
dismissed from his chair at Frankfort by the Nazi Government writes 
on ‘The Religious Situation in Germany To-day.’ The insurgents are 
not a political party but ‘an emergency association striving to provide 
mutual aid by prayer, confidential communications, solidarity in 
sacrifice and, if necessary, in martyrdom.’ Dr. Tillich thinks that the 


German struggle against a new form of paganism may perhaps open 
the eyes of other nations and render them immune to this pagan 
danger. Dr. Calkin in ‘Mysticism and Preaching’ thinks that ‘from 
every point of view the preacher’s greatest need to-day is a deeper 
mystical experience of God.’ Dr. Homrighansen writes on ‘The 
Preaching of Karl Barth and Eduard Thurneysen’ which ‘rings true 
to the historic tradition of spiritual Christianity.’ 


Colgate-Rochester Bulletin (March).—This is a ‘Kingdom of God’ 
number with seven articles on the subject in the Old Testament, in 
the teaching of Jesus, in the History of Christianity, and in Modern 
Christianity. A portrait of Walter Rauschenbusch is the frontispiece 
and some details are given of his life and work. 


FOREIGN 


Analecta Bollandiana (Tomus LII—Fasc. i et ii).—Maurice Coens 
describes the Life of Christian of the Auméne. The origin of 
more than one abbey, among those who were the first daughters of 
Citeaux, has been too sparsely lit up by history to allow any document 
which throws the least light on the subject to be neglected. A con- 
temporary text is therefore published which concerns both the 
monastery of Auméne, in the Blois country, and that of Landais in 
Berry. It is in the form of letters and traces the life of a religious 
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called Christian who died in the odour of sanctity. After having lived 
for years among hermits in the desert he joined about 1130 the 
monastery of Auméne. Paul Peeters writes on ‘The Khazars. In the 
Passion of S. Abo of Tiflis.’ The Khazars were like the hordes of Attila, 
who infested the frontiers of the Caucasus from the sixth century. 


The Moslem World (April)—Dr. Zemer says, ‘The Finality of 
Jesus Christ is the issue between Christianity and Islam.’ Dr. R. E. 
Speer discusses the subject in his book with that title with ‘convincing 
clarity and cumulative argument.’ Every sincere Moslem is asked to 
study the Gospel story and try for himself to reach a true estimate 
of Jesus Christ of whom Mohammed spoke in such high terms as a 
prophet and apostle of God. An interesting survey is given of the 
ten years’ achievement of the Turkish Republic. Other valuable 
articles are on ‘Slavery in Africa,’ ‘Muhammad’s Visions,’ and ‘ The 
Development of Islam.’ 


Contemporary Japan (March).—This quarterly is published in 
Tokyo by the Foreign Affairs Association of Japan. Dr. Tachi, the 
highest authority on international law, writes on ‘The Open Door 
in China and Manchuria.’ While the Manchurian Government ‘chooses 
to pursue the Open Door policy, they must give equal treatment 
to all foreigners in economic matters, and must make no discrimina- 
tions among nationals of various countries.’ If she abandons that 
policy, she will be free to bestow the special benefits of the most- 
favoured nation clause on the nationals of States which give her 
their recognition and are ready to conclude a commercial treaty 
with her. Captain Kennedy, in ‘Anglo-Japanese Relations,’ deals 
with the political and economic causes of friction, and finds no reason 
why even trade rivalry should embitter relations between the two 
countries. Other important articles are on ‘Japan and Soviet Russia’ ; 
‘The Japanese Spirit’; and ‘Seventy Years with the Chisel,’ which 
claims that ‘in sculpture, as in other branches of fine art, Japan is 
now up to international standard.’ The two full-page illustrations 
give weight to that claim. 


Prison Letters of Countess Markievicz. (Longmans & Co. 6s.) 
Esther Roper writes a biographical sketch as an introduction to the 
letters which the Countess sent to her sister Eva Gore Booth and 
includes various poems by Eva. President de Valera writes a brief 
Preface and there is much about the Irish Rising and the trial and 
execution of Sir Roger Casement. It is a tragic record which allows 
one to see into the motives and plans of the rebels. 

About People, by A. Herbert Gray, D.D. (S. C. M. Press. 3s. 6d.), is 
a plea for wise handling of the relations between men and women by a 

ized expert. 


St. Paul and his Writings in the Light of To-day, by Edith Ratcliffe 
(Allenson. 3s. 6d.), presents results in a way that will greatly help 
students. 
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